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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 


ARLIAMENT was opened on Tuesday by Commission 
with a Queen’s Speech which is in no way pretentious, 
except in the extraordinary number of Bills it promises. In 
the foreign section of the Speech, her Majesty mentions the 
despatch of a Commissioner to Uganda; the “ slight angmenta- 
tion” of the troops in Egypt, “ which indicates no change of 
policy;” and the Khedive’s fresh promise “to follow the 
established practice of consultation with my Government 
in political affairs,”—a rather curious limitation. The rest of 
the Speech consists of a promise of a Bill to “amend the pro- 
vision for the government of Ireland,” which will “ content the 
Trish people, secure relief to Parliament, and furnish additional 
securities to the strength and union of the Empire,” and of 
the series of “reforms,” upon which we have said enough 
elsewhere. 











Lord Salisbury’s speech, on Tuesday, was one long series of 
hits, as wise as they were felicitous. In regard to Foreign affairs, 
he declared it necessary to keep Uganda in order to take the 
Slave-trade by the throat. In Egypt, “what has taken place, 
though it does not modify the assurances of Great Britain, 
has made the prospect of early evacuation much more difficult 
and hazardous.” The question of agricultural depression was 
exactly stated in a single sentence :—“I take it agricultural 
depression is due to two causes—bad weather and low 
prices—and the Government cannot get rid of the one 
if they would, and would not get rid of the other if 
they could.” The keynote of Mr. Morley’s policy was 
an attempt to get the support of a class of men whom 
hitherto no class of politicians have thought it necessary, or 
possible, to conciliate, i.e., the Irish sympathizers with crime. 
Quite admirable was Lord Salisbury’s way of putting the 
essentials of the Irish difficulty:—“The whole question 
is not only coloured by, but it is absolutely conditioned by 
and entirely consists in, the fact that Irish society is divided 
toits base; and the differences between the two sections— 
differences of race, tradition, long history, and mutual ill-will 
—remove them from the category of those other populations 
where the majority and the minority alter in their constitution 
with each passing question of the day.” In other words, 
Ireland is fundamentally, and not merely occasionally or in- 
cidentally, wunhomogeneous. 





Lord Kimberley’s speech, perhaps, not unnaturally fell 
somewhat flat after Lord Salisbury’s, and afforded no answer 
to his opponent’s points. In effect, he declared that the policy 
of Home-rule was the best chance of “ healing the disunion ” 
between Protestants and Catholics in Ireland. Though there 
was too much priestly influence at Irish elections, there was 
no danger of the Protestants being oppressed. The object of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s speech was to force upon the atten- 
tion of the country the fact that no one is the least able to 
say whether the Government intend that the supremacy of 





the Imperial Parliament shall be real or merely nominal. They 
used to declare that it should be unquestionable; but since then 
there have been a series of inconsistent declarations. “There 
is a danger that the English people, trusting to the continued 
validity of the declarations which I have read, and finding in the 
proposed Bill some recognition of the principle of the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament, may be lulled into a sense 
of security,and may accept a measure providing for a supre- 
macy which Irish Members with good reason believe will never 
be enforced and cannot be enforced.” That is a most im- 
portant warning. A skilled manipulator of constitutional 
phrases, like Mr. Gladstone, could fill the Home-rule Bill with 
high-sounding safeguards which would be absolutely worth- 
less. We all know what is the sort of language used in the 
text-books as to the prerogatives of the Crown, and what they 
are worth in practice. If we mistake not, we shall see in the 
Home-rule Bill an attempt to create a similar series of con- 
stitutional fictions. 





In the House of Commons, there was a long dispute between 
the Parnellites and the Irish Unionists as to moving for, 
or delaying, the issue of a new writ for South Meath; and 
also between the Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites as to who 
ought to move for that writ. This delayed the debate on the 
Address for some hours. Not till half-past eight did the 
Speaker re-read the Queen’s Speech in the House of Commons, 
and then the speeches of the mover and seconder of the 
Address, in reply, had to be got through, so that it was 
late before Mr. Balfour rose, and, after the usual compliments 
to the mover and seconder, not altogether unmixed with gentle 
irony, congratulated the Government on their foreign policy 
in Uganda and Egypt, while expressing some satisfaction 
that it had not been altogether consistent with the indications 
which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley had given of that 
policy before they became responsible for the Administra- 
tion. He then referred to the agricultural distress, and hoped 
that the intention was to deal with it by a Parliamentary 
Committee of Inquiry, and not by a Commission, since the 
Government had certainly not been fortunate in their choice 
of Commissions. This led to a sharp attack on the Highlands 
Commission and the Irish Evicted Tenants Commission, in 
which he was interrupted by Mr. Dillon, who came out of the 
brief encounters in a rather damaged condition. Mr. Bal- 
four then assailed Mr. Morley for putting an end to 
the use of those clauses of the Crimes Act which he 
needed for the purpose of investigating the origin of recent 
crimes in Ireland and convicting the offenders; and wound 
up by a most damaging attack on the Government for the 
unconditional release of all the Gweedore criminals after three 
years’ imprisonment, though the heaviest sentence had been for 
ten years, and after a side-light had been thrown on the Gwee- 
dore trial by Mr. Healy’s action for libel, which proved that the 
sentence was an exceptionally mild one. He trusted that this 
exercise of the prerogative of pardon had not been the price 
paid for the support of a political party. 


Mr. Gladstone’s reply, which in manner was full of his usual 
dignity and vivacity, was in substance ineffective. He had 
nothing to say about the attack on the Evicted Tenants Com- 
mission, except that Mr. Balfour had no right to make it till 
its report had been presented,—though Mr. Balfour made no 
attack, of course, on the report, but only on the constitution 
of the Commission, and then upon its procedure,—both of 
which are matters of public knowledge. On the subject of 
the reasons for the remission of the sentences of the 
Gweedore prisoners, Mr. Gladstone had evidently no know- 
ledge, and had to confine himself to an indignant re- 
pudiation of the notion that it was in any sense a 
political transaction effected to obtain the support of a 
political party. Thus the Prime Minister’s reply bung fire ; 
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and the evening’s debate closed with a speech from one 
of the Ulster Unionists, Mr. Dunbar Barton, who made 
effective comments on the Irish Lord-Lieutenant’s refusal to 
receive any addresses, however loyal, which were animated by 
a spirit hostile to Home-rule. What light, he asked, did that 
singular precedent throw upon the assertion that the veto of 
the Lord-Lieutenant ‘would be a solid safeguard for the 
interests of the Irish loyalists, even after Home-rule had been 
established? Yet before Home-rule is established, the Lord- 
Lieutenant treats arguments against Home-rule as a personal 
insult to himself. 


On Wednesday, the rather short debate on the Address had 
reference chiefly to the proposed Suspensory Bills in relation 
to the Scotch and Welsh Established Churches. Mr. Parker 
Smith, in an excellent speech, pointed out how unfairly such 
Bills would paralyse the Churches, and that, too, before 
the House had come to any decision to disestablish either 
Church. It was shown that while these Suspensory Bills 
were impending, no minister would leave a position in 
which he had obtained a vested interest for a vacancy which 
the Suspensory Bill, if passed, would affect, yet which 
might remain a vacancy for years without any Disestablish- 
mnt taking effect. Sir George Trevelyan endeavoured to 
assure the House that the Suspensory Bills would them- 
selves satisfy it that immediate action was intended. Very 
probably ; but intention and action are not the same things; 
and in the present state of affairs, every one knows how very 
doubtful it is whether the intended action can ever be reached, 
—doubly so in the case of Wales, whose Church is a mere frag- 
ment of the Church of England and Wales, and inextricably 
bound up in the meshes of the national Establishment. With 
Mr. Gladstone’s small majority, prospective policy of this kind 
is in the highest degree speculative. 

The debate in the Lords on Thursday produced some able 
speeches, but was unmarked by novelty or special interest. 
Lord Londonderry accused Mr. Morley of producing disorder 
in Ireland by a policy of “truckling,” and was answered by 
Lord Spencer, who denied that there was any truckling, 
maintaining that Mr. Matthews had agreed to release Callan, 
and that Mr. Balfour had used words which justified the 
Commission of Inquiry on evicted tenants. The principal 
speakers were Lord Ashbourne and Lord Herschell, the former 
maintaining that Mr. Morley had weakened the law, and 
steadily “ disparaged ” all Unionists and all landlords, and 
pointing out with cruel cogency that in releasing the Gweedore 
prisoners he had extended the same clemency to men who had all 
pleaded guilty, and who had received widely different sentences. 
Lord Herschell, in a very temperate speech, admitted that to 
use the clemency of the Crown as a political weapon would 
be base, but contended that the severe sentences were better 
justified rather by the circumstances of the time than by the 
facts proved. As to the Tenants Commission, that had a 
political object ; but then it was a good one,—namely, to allay 
a grave cause of political irritation. He believed the Report 
would justify the Commission. Power has passed so com- 
pletely to the Commons, that all debates in the Lords seem a 
little unreal; but politicians should read the speeches of the 
Peers, which are often mines of argument. 





The first “scene” of a Session which will probably be 
marked by many scenes, occurred on Thursday. Colonel 
Saunderson, the Orange orator, while discussing the Gweedore 
affair, lost his usual self-control altogether, and, after describ- 
ing Father McFadden as “this ruffian,” amended the descrip- 
tion into this “murderous ruffian,’—a grave abuse of the 
privilege of the House. The Nationalists foamed with fury; 
and on the Speaker deciding that the expression was not out 
of order, Mr. Dillon moved that Colonel Saunderson be no 
longer heard. The Speaker refused to put the motion, but 
made an appeal to the orator to withdraw his words. Mr. 
Gladstone then intervened, declaring that, in his opinion, such 
language reached the extreme limits of the liberty of the House; 
and Mr. Balfour concurred, observing, however, that if modera- 
tion of language was to be observed in such cases, it ought also 
to be observed by the Members who had used far stronger 
language against innocent policemen and innocent Magis- 
trates. Colonel Saunderson at once yielded; and declared, 
to the amusement of the House, that he should substitute for 





a cacac 
the objectionable words “the excited politician.” The inci. 
dent is not of importance in itself, but it shows how easily 
the temper of the House might become “ electric,” ang how 
absolutely necessary it is that the majority on both sides 
should be severe and resolute in enforcing decency of debate 
The only effect of scattering charges which, owing to the 
necessary privileges of the House, can neither be proved nop 
disproved, is to madden the parties against each other, and 
make a legislative assembly an angry mob. 


After the scene with Colonel Saunderson, the interest of 
Thursday night’s debate was concentrated on the duel between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. John Morley. Mr. Chamberlain 
fixed on Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley their responsibility 
for the recent Egyptian crisis, which we could wish that he 
had been magnanimous enough to pass over more lightly, con. 
sidering how well the present Government has acted directly 
it came to business on the subject of Egyptian affairs, He 
also dwelt rather pointedly on their apparent disinclination 
to retain Uganda; but on that subject he had not the 
same advantage, as the late Government resigned office 
before they had clearly shown their hand in that matter, 
Mr. Chamberlain then went on to quote Mr. Morley’s speech 
on February 2nd, 1888, in the Leinster Hall, in which he urged 
the policy of amnesty to Irish criminals, and showed, in 
vigorous language, how desirable it was to follow the examples 
which he assumed,—we believe with little evidence,—that 
the French people and the United States people had set in 
amnestying,—if they ever did amnesty,—acts of violence 
similar to those which occurred at Gweedore. He quoted the 
threats of the Nationalists against any Government which 
retained “political prisoners,” as they call them, in confine- 
ment, and concluded a most powerful speech by pressing the 
Government to state at once—aye or no—whether they really 
intend to maintain the supremacy of Parliament in all its. 
force over all Irish matters, both Imperial and local. 


Mr. Morley, who was evidently considerably excited by the 
speech, accused Mr. Chamberlain of the most mischievous 
utterances on foreign affairs of which a statesman of his 
standing was ever guilty. Passing to Ireland, he certainly 
seemed to produce evidence that the clauses of the Crimes Act 
empowering secret investigation into the origin of agrarian 
crimes, had not been of much use; but he did not show that 
the one enabling a change of venue had not led to a good 
many convictions which would have been otherwise impossible. 
On the release of the Gweedore prisoners, he said that he 
greatly prided himself, maintaining that none of the prisoners 
convicted had been principals in the assault on Inspector 
Martin, and excusing the riot as a criminal act indeed, though 
one to which there had been great provocation, and which, in 
the case of the four prisoners released, had been sufficiently 
punished, even if the evidence identifying them personally 
with the violence committed were adequate, which he doubted. 
We have said enough on this defence in another column. Mr. 
Carson had only begun his reply to Mr. Morley when the 
debate stood adjourned to Friday. 


The French Chamber was the scene of a violent debate on 
Tuesday. It appears that M. de Cassagnac and other 
journalists hostile to the Republic, in their eagerness to in- 
crease the confusion caused by the Panama scandals, have 
been attacking the State Savings Banks, which now deposit 
the enormous sum of £154,000,000 with the Treasury. The 
control and investment of this sum gives the Government great 
power, and to diminish it, the assailants have described the 
Banks as “ without bottom,” as liable to be plundered by the 
Ministry, and as sure to be bankrupt in the event of war. The 
Government has, accordingly, proposed to punish such attacks 
by fines ranging up to £800, and imprisonment, which may 
extend to two years. M. de Cassagnac resisted the Bill ina 
violent speech, in which he declared that, after the Panama 
affair, confidence in the integrity of the State necessarily dis- 
appeared. The Chamber, however, held this to be unpatriotic, 
and the Bill was carried by 327 to 128. The vote is considered 
to strengthen the Government; but the effect of the Panama 
affair is by no means over yet. 


Intelligence from Egypt is still unfavourable. The Khedive 
has promised to take English advice, but he remains hostile ; 
and is said to have placed one of the new Egyptian regiments 
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ander a native Colonel. All the opponents of European 
influence, encouraged by his favour, are manifesting a seditious 
spirit, the students of Cairo are agitated, and the Arabic Press 
teems with attacks upon the British officials. There is an uneasi- 
ness springing, it would seem, from a dread of a rising, which 
is not lessened by the violent language used in Paris, where 
the irresponsible Press seems ready to demand war, as the 
only way to make Great Britain desist from her pretensions. 
There is, however, no report of insubordination among the 
troops, which would almost certainly precede any rising, and 
without which it could hardly attain the dignity of ariot. The 
British force actually in Egypt is still, however, under four 
thousand men ; and it must be remembered that the Khedive, 
in the event of a rash resolve, which is improbable, would be 
supported, besides many of his own regiments, by all the 
Turks in the country who are fighting men. Alexandria 
remembers the bombardment; but we should be glad to see 
the garrison of Cairo more decidedly unassailable. 


King Milan and Queen Nathalie have been reconciled with 
all the approved dramatic forms; and they are either to be 
remarried, or the divorce is to be cancelled. The young 
King, of course, congratulates his parents, and all parties in 
Servia are said to be pleased at the termination of the scandal. 
There is, however, some dismay in the Radical camp. The 
remarried pair are to revisit Servia in order to “ watch over ” 
their son, and it is just possible that they may consider him 
alittle too young to reign. As Queen Nathalie can still depend 
on the Russian party, and King Milan remains for unknown 
reasons the favourite of the Army, their chance of regaining 
the Throne, if that is their object, is a fair one. The Govern- 
ment of the Regents has not excited enthusiasm, and the 
alarm at the condition of Servian finance has spread outside 
the political circle. A Restoration may not appear probable ; 
but Servian politics are spasmodic, and the remarriage seemed 
yesterday quite impossible. 


There has been a revolution in Hawaii. According to the 
San Francisco correspondent of the Times, the Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands on January 15th proposed a reform of 
the Constitution by which all foreigners were excluded from 
the franchise. The Ministry, who were foreigners, refused 
consent, and on the Queen threatening them with death, 
sought protection from the United States cruiser, ‘ Boston.’ 
The captain of this vessel landed three hundred men, and 
with their aid the foreigners arrested the Queen in her palace, 
disbanded the household guard, and formed a Provisional 
Government headed by a Mr. Dole, an American born in 
Hawaii. They then deputed four of their number to proceed 
to Washington and demand the annexation of the Islands to 
the United States, to be governedas a Territory. The Govern- 
ment is said to be inclined to grant the demand; but the 
American people have always been opposed to foreign de- 
pendencies, and the method of governing the Islands would 
present serious constitutional difficulties. Great Britain, 
moreover, has a treaty right to be consulted, and the Canadians 
are violently agitated, the Islands commanding the new trans- 
Canadian route to the Far East. It is probable, therefore, 
that the ultimate decision will be to remove the Queen, 
who is sixty-five years of age, but to allow a Princess 
descended from Kamehameha I. to ascend the Throne of 
Hawaii under certain guarantees. The Revolution in itself 
is not of great importance; but a departure of the United 
States from its traditional policy would affect all politics in 
the Pacific. 


Mr. Morley has received a damaging blow from the Law 
Courts. He sanctioned, it will be remembered, an order for- 
bidding the police to grant protection to officers engaged in 
eviction proceedings after nightfall. The Inspector of Kerry 
obeyed this order, and the Queen’s Bench Division was 
moved to declare him guilty of contempt. The Lord Chief 
Justice, in an exhaustive review of the facts, laid it down that 
there had been contempt, and that the police must be judges 
of the necessity of acting at night, a discretion which, in the 
interest of their own sleep, they were sure not to abuse. He 
was almost contemptuous of the argument that action by 
night of itself produced breaches of the peace, pointing to the 
unbroken experience of years as a sufficient answer. The 
Yemaining Judges concurred, and Mr. Morley is, therefore, 


legally shown to have claimed and exercised the “ dispensing 
power,” which as much as any cause justified the Revolution 
of 1688. An appeal has, it is said, been lodged; and should 
the;decision be supported, it will be open to those injured to 
ascertain how far the law applies to the Chief Secretary 
himself. 


It certainly cannot be said that London juries “ encourage 
the licence of the Press.” The National Observer, a paper not 
given to libel, recently reviewed a semi-religious novel by a 
Mrs. Wallace, called “ The Service of Love.” It was dedicated 
to her husband, who had, she said, “encouraged her in her 
doubts about the old faith.” The reviewer, therefore, declared 
that the author had “ vindictively dedicated the book to that 
objectionable and foolish person,” her husband, who had so 
encouraged her. The reviewer was not accused of malice, 
and one would think had used the words only as an expres- 
sion of dislike for the new theology; but the jury gave the 
plaintiff £100 damages. We do not defend the use of the 
words “objectionable person,” because they are inartistic, 
and many stupid people would think they referred to charac- 
ter; but if conduct mentioned in a book may not be called 
“objectionable and foolish,” reviewers will be bound in im- 
possible fetters. Dr. Wallace, of whom we know nothing, has 
clearly a right to hold and teach his own religious opinions— 
which, on the evidence, are nearly those of Robert Elsmere— 
but surely, if conveyed in a book, a reviewer may intimate 
that such opinions are objectionable. They certainly have 
been doing it since reviewing began. 


The “ Irish National League ” of America has issued a mani- 
festo, signed by President Gannon, denouncing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home-rule Bill as “a mass of legal verbiage, not 
intended to satisfy any party.” They say they have carefully 
studied it, and that it will place Ireland on a still lower level 
than she occupies at present. There would be a make-believe 
Parliament, able to build a bridge or construct a road, but 
wholly unable to foster industries, other than agriculture, 
which are essential to Ireland. They call, therefore, for the 
formation of clubs of Irishmen to protect the interests of 
Ireland. There is, of course, no evidence that Mr. Gannon 
has seen the Bill, though the Irish leaders who have seen it 
may have transmitted an abstract to America, and the 
authority of the League to speak for the American Irish is 
denied. The incident is, however, a curious one. 


Mr. Atherley Jones can hardly be reckoned a very acute 
politician. He writes to Thursday’s Times to lay down con- 
ditions for a satisfactory Home-rule Bill, one of his proposals 
being radically impossible, and others absurdly inconsistent 
with each other. He wants to insist that if the Irish 
Members are to be retained as Members of the Imperial 
Parliament, their interference shall be absolutely limited 
to Imperial affairs,—which is intrinsically impossible if 
the existence of *the Imperial Government is itself (as 
we suppose it is) an Imperial affair, since that must, of 
course, vitally affect the whole policy in English and Scotch 
affairs, But besides ignoring this fundamental difficulty, 
Mr. Atherley Jones goes on to condition that the veto of 
the Crown shall be effectively maintained, and yet to sug- 
gest that collision between the Irish and Imperial Legislatures 
may be avoided by letting them sit and debate on the same 
Irish question contemporaneously, and then counting the 
votes of the Irish and Imperial Parliaments together ; so that 
if Dublin gave a majority, say, of 20 in one way, and West- 
minster of 19 the other way, the Dublin policy would carry 
the day. Yet how could the veto of the Crown be effectively 
maintained if the consent ofan Imperial Minister, supported by 
an Imperial Parliament which disapproves the supposed 
measure, is to be extorted by counting off the Dublin Parlia- 
ment’s majority against his own majority the other way? 
That means that the Imperial Minister, though he has the 
support of the Imperial Parliament, is not to be allowed to 
veto a dangerous Irish proposal. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


igo Queen’s Speech, with which the Session began, 
has one separate and peculiar interest. It is intended 
to embody the latent wishes of a majority of Englishmen. 
All men of all parties, who watch opinion at all, are aware 
of an unusual condition of the public mind. There is 
unrest among the masses, arising from a conviction, or 
rather perhaps a hope, that their general position can be 
materially improved by legislation, and that the election of 
a Liberal Ministry is the moment when such legislation 
will begin. The whole body of those who suffer, or think 
they suffer, are murmuring to themselves, sometimes in the 
old tone of complaint, sometimes in a new tone of menace, 
but always, in the midst of their indistinctness, with a note 
of hope; while those who do not suffer are more willing 
to remove any suffering they think real than they have 
been at any time during this century. A wave of 
warm philanthropic feeling is passing over the land, 
producing innumerable utterances, and a few plans upon 
a considerable scale. The Liberal leaders and managers 
are keenly aware of this state of feeling, and have 
endeavoured, with an effort which we do not blame—for, 
after all, the business of representative government is to 
embody unmistakable tendencies in legislation—to con- 
form to it in their formal programme. They have not, 
however, succeeded. They are, many of them, able men; 
they are surrounded by representatives in full touch with 
the body of the people; they may have, if they please, 
counsellors by the million; and yet they have visibly 
failed to realise their own earnest wish. They have 
offered nothing, and proposed nothing, which excites any 
enthusiasm among the millions, or which is felt, when it 
is read, to be calculated to soothe away, if only for 
the moment, the prevalent unrest. They have been 
unable to devise a policy, whether ‘“ democratic” or 
“social,” which can excite any fervour of hope or thank- 
fulness. Their idea, in fact, has been to talk to the 
talkers, and ask them what they want, and make a policy, 
as one makes a mosaic table, out of bits of answer. Almost 
every one of their promises is sectional, intended to catch 
a particular division of the discontented, and, even when 
the whole are considered together, they do not constitute 
a policy, or even create an impression that a policy 
has been devised. A group of rather feeble philan- 
thropists, if asked to suggest “elevating” measures, 
might have supplied much such an answer as is recorded 
in the Queen’s Speech. The biggest measure by far is, of 
course, Home-rule for Ireland; but then that is con- 
tentious ; it is rejected in England, while even in Ireland 
it divides men into camps so hostile as to threaten in the 
near future an open civil war. The next proposal is another 
Reform Bill—or, as it is called, a “ Registration Bill”— 
intended to increase the number of voters; but as the 
masses are already in the full possession of power, there 
is no gratification to popular hope in that. The workers 
can send up a clear majority, if they please, already ; 
and there is no relief from suffering, or gain in com- 
fort, to be expected from doing it with a slightly 
more dramatic effect. The measure will be considered 
quite proper down below ; but if you are already the free- 
holder, a minute improvement in your title cannot call out 
more than a polite expression of thanks. Indeed, we are 
not quite sure it will do even that, for the majority of 
workmen, those excellent folk who have work to do, and 
do it, are a little jealous of the intrusion of classes whom 
they understand much better than the comfortable do, and 
regard with a pity which is powerful, but is not unmingled 
with distaste. They are saying something which has a 
future in it, about the necessity of “discipline.” Next, 
the duration of Parliaments is to be shortened, and 
the principle of “One man, one vote” introduced ; 
and those proposals will be welcomed, but without 
warmth, for they do not in the least alter the situa- 
tion, which is that the democracy is sovereign, and 
do not even tend to produce good Parliamentary work. 
They may alter the representation a little in the City 
and the Home Counties, but they will not alter the broad, 
general fact that the masses govern, in the slightest 
degree. A great Reform Bill may excite enthusiasm 
because it transfers substantial power; but tinkering the 
Suffrage, whether it results in improvement or deterioration, 





ae ides 
is not, and cannot be, a “solace to the poor.” Then there 
is a Bill giving to the people a greater control over the 
liquor traffic. That, no doubt, is warmly approved by a 
section of the Temperance people—only a section, for a large 
division wish Parliament to reduce the sale of alcohol at 
once_and everywhere,—but it does not interest the rea} 
people, which has gone on using alcohol since England 
began, and will go on using it till England is forest once 
again. The “ People” wants its beer let alone, and its 
public-houses made comfortable and decent. Then there 
are Councils of different sorts to be created, which excite 
perhaps, faint hopes in a section of the rural villagers ; 
but the urban populations have Councils already, and do 
not find them very inspiriting in regard to dreams or hopes. 
of social advance. They may make cities more convenient 
but they no more deal, or can deal, with the greater pro- 
blems, like the rehousing of the people, in any adequate 
way, than Parliament does or can. And, finally, there are 
the Bills specially intended to deal with Nonconformist 
feelings and with the claims of Labour. The former are 
avowedly sectional, being promises to hypnotise the 
Established Churches of Scotland and Wales so that 
they may not run away before Parliament has time to dea} 
with them, and will, we imagine, excite little sectiona} 
gratitude, even if they do not excite in Scotland the 
furious irritation which in that country always attends lay 
interference with the management of Churches. They 
may attract a section of the Nonconformists, but the 
universal people will think of them only as men 
think of an alteration in railways, to come when the 
electric motor has been perfected. The promises excite 
no enthusiasm even in Wales or Scotland, while in England 
they will fall nearly dead. And finally as to Labour. Toil 
is to be no less, except for railway servants; payment for toi} 
is to be no higher, but employers are to pay a little more for 
insurance against accidents to their workmen, and picket- 
ing is to be made a little less illegal. The best men of 
the Liberal Party, aided by a myriad of advisers prac- 
tically acquainted with the wants of the people, have pro- 
duced no better result than these promises, which again 
must for the most part remain mere words,—a measure like 
Home-rule absorbing most of the time, and all the intel- 
lectual and combative energy, of the new Parliament. 

We do not write this description of the Queen’s Speech, 
intending either to deride or blame the Ministry, who 
are hardly responsible because they cannot perform im- 
possibilities. That the nation in a vague yet perceptible 
way desires some policy which would diminish suffering, 
is, we conceive, certain; but as to what the policy should 
be, it has not one clear idea. It is not even clear whether 
it would like the hours of labour shortened, or whether it 
would consent to make engagements to pay wages clearly 
below subsistence allowances, illegal contracts. Opinion 
may be moving in both those directions; but it is not 
unanimous, far less solidified. Those who suffer are stil} 
doubtful as to the cause of their suffering ; while those who 
do not suffer, but desire to put an end to suffering, are all at 
sixes and sevens as to what they can do, what they will do, 
and where they intend to stop. Nothing in the philanthropic 
direction is ripe yet, and every Minister, as a question is 
pressed upon him, acknowledges ignorance or incapacity ; 
but in obedience to the general drift of the wave of senti- 
ment, grants and appoints a Commission of Inquiry. The 
point wherein the Liberal Party has been blamable, is in 
trading so unscrupulously upon a vague feeling, and 
promising Utopia, not because they knew where it was, 
but because they knew that so many men hungry for 
Utopia were in possession of votes. The promises made 
in that commerce bound the Party to premature action of 
some sort; they gripped eagerly at everybody’s panacea, 
whether they believed it or not ; and we consequently have 
a Queen’s Speech which everybody knows to be full of 
mockeries,—that is, of promises of measures which can 
by no possibility be got through. That is not statesman- 
ship, and we doubt gravely whether it is even good Parlia- 
mentary tactics. The sections fed with promises will 
be grievously disappointed, while the nation will feel that 
its need, or what it thinks its need, has not been fulfilled. 
The penalty will be paid in diminished eagerness of support, 
or—what will be for Liberals more serious still—the rise of 
some strong demagogue among the Radicals, probably a 
sincere dreamer, who will convince half the Liberal voters 
of the country that some hopelessly impracticable plan will 
work and realise their secret desire. Such an incident 
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would shatter the Liberals as they have never been shat- 
tered yet; and though it may be improbable, it will cer- 
tainly not be averted by the promises, sonumerous and so 
nebulous, of the Queen’s Speech. 





THE FIRST IRISH DEBATE. 


HE Ministers continue to keep their secret; but Lord 
T Kimberley tells us that the Irish Bill will be no 
milk-and-water affair. The Anti-Parnellites boast that 
they, and they alone, have been consulted, and that they 
are full of satisfaction; the Parnellites hold aloof in 
gloomy discontent. But Mr. Morley assured his hearers at 
Newcastle that while English Home-rulers would be full of 
satisfaction, Irish Home-rulers ought to be satisfied,—the 
implicit suggestion being that, in all probability, they 
would not be so satisfied. We may, therefore, say that 
the straws which are held up to see which way the wind 
blows, yield us inconsistent indications. But we think 
we may assume as much as this,—that the measure is not 
intended to satisfy Mr. Redmond and his friends, and 
will not satisfy them; that the Anti-Parnellites and the 
priests are content with the explanations that they have 
received concerning its substance and drift; and that 
the Parnellites, though they have much to fear, may 
also boast, in the proper company at least, that they 
will get enough to be the pledge of more; and finally, 
that the moderate English Home-rulers, though they 
will receive what they may be pleased to call adequate 
guarantees, are likely to have the word of promise 
kept to the ear and broken to the heart. We infer 
this not only from what Lord Kimberley admitted, but 
from what Mr. Gladstone eagerly maintained. His two 
illustrations of the blessedness of Home-rule in promoting 
true unity were the results of Home-rule in Austria 
and the results of Home-rule in our own Colonies. In 
neither the one nor the other case is there the least analogy 
to the case of Ireland. If we give Ireland Home-rule like 
that which Austria gave to Hungary, we shall create 
a kind of federalism which will necessitate a recast of 
the whole Constitution of the Kingdom, and result in 
leaving Ireland more divided, more honeycombed by dis- 
content, and more full of the spirit of disloyalty, than she 
is now. Hungary is not split into two nations, two-thirds 
hostile to Austria, and one-third passionately loyal to her. 
One-third of Hungary was not as eager to retain the 
full authority of a complete Union as is one-third of 
Ireland. Hungary was not torn by religious differences 
which made the very self-government which one section 
desired, the very thing which the other section most 
detested. And Hungary was (which Ireland is not) one 
of a class of States all desiring an autonomy which can 
be conferred so that there is plenty of room for a loose 
net-work of alliances such as the federal system properly 
promotes. All these conditions are totally wanting in the 
case of Ireland and England ; and if Mr. Gladstone succeeds 
in assimilating the position of Ireland in our own Kingdom 
to the position of Hungary in Austria, he will succeed in 
undoing a vast deal more union than he will effect, and 
in sowing a great deal more division and bitterness than 
harmony and gratitude. The analogy of our Colonies is 
still wider of the mark. We retain the loyalty of our 
Colonies simply because we do not dream of requiring it, 
and never intend to require it. We retain their loyalty 
simply as a sentiment, and should lose it at once if we so 
much as proposed to override their declared will on any 
point of the smallest importance. If we are perfectly willing 
to let Ireland rebel, and at once grant her independence, then 
we are willing to place her in the position of a self-governing 
Colony. But we are not prepared to do anything of the 
kind. Mr. Gladstone himself is always insisting on our 
great military and naval power as the guarantee against 
any such chimera. Then what is the use of pleading that 
the Colonies are all the more loyal for a kind of self- 
government which dispenses with every irritating element 
in the character of our relation to them, and yet 
asking us to infer that Ireland will feel the same 
loyalty as a consequence of our establishing a kind 
of self-government in which all those irritating ele- 
ments in the character of our relations to her are to be 
retained ? The Australian Colonies are all self-governing, 
and we even encourage them and stimulate them to con- 
federate themselves into a formidable Union, which it 
would be impossible for Great Britain to putdown. With 





what country should we allow Ireland to confederate 
herself so as to place her really (if she so pleased) 
beyond the reach of England’s arm? The very illustra- 
tions which Mr. Gladstone gives us of the blessings of 
Home-rule, tell against him, and not in his favour. Give 
Ireland such Home-rule as we have given to the countries 
whose case he adduces, and Ireland would be in a position 
to break the gossamer thread which still bound her to 
Great Britain to-morrow; and we should be perfectly 
helpless to prevent it. Mr. Gladstone wants us to give 
Treland a Home-rule full of irritating incidents and vexa- 
tious checks, and then assures us that Ireland will be just 
as grateful for it, as the Colonies are for a sort of Home: 
rule which has no such irritating incidents and checks. 
He might as well assume that a dog in a chain is as likely 
to be perfectly at ease as a dog who follows at his own 
free will. 

The main features of the debate on Ireland illustrated 
strikingly enough this illusion of Mr. Gladstone’s. He 
was extremely indignant because Mr. Balfour suggested 
that the prerogative of pardon had been used to purchase 
the support of a political party, rather than to temper 
justice with mercy in the fashion in which we should 
exercise that prerogative in Great Britain. Mr. Morley 
denies this as vehemently as Mr. Gladstone, and of course: 
it is possible that Mr. Balfour was wrong. We know, 
indeed, that a political party suggested,—or rather, to 
describe their language more accurately, dictated,—this 
use of the prerogative of pardon before it was exercised. 
We know that they praised it up to the skies after it was 
exercised. And it does not seem too cynical a suspicion, 
therefore, to suggest that the Government were stimulated 
to pardon the Gweedore prisoners, partly because this 
political party dictated it, and partly because they expected 
to find this party easier to manage after the Government 
had obeyed their orders. But let us endeavour to reject 
that very natural suspicion as unworthy of such a statesman 
as Mr. Morley, and credit him with nothing but his own 
evidently sincere account of what he recognises as his own 
motive,—namely, that due regard to what he thought 
the excuses for the great crime which led to the 
death of Inspector Martin, which an English Home 
Secretary would have taken into account in ordering the 
pardon of an English prisoner. What will this imply, 
except that Mr. Morley reckons the life of a police officer 
in Ireland who comes by his death in the course of strict 
duty, a much less sacred thing than he would reckon it in 
England ; that he thinks it statesmanlike to treat lightly 
in Ireland, and to pardon after the expiration of less than a 
third of the lawful sentence, a crime which in England, even 
if supported by no more than the same amount of evidence, 
would be regarded as one of the most heinous character, 
and which it would cost us the loyalty and discipline of the 
police to treat with anything like exceptional lenity? In 
this case, as Mr. Balfour showed, the Government had 
incidental evidence, admitted by the counsel for some of 
the prisoners themselves, to prove how vindictive and 
bloodthirsty the conduct of one, at least, of the accused 
had been. Mr. Morley asserts that the person chiefly 
implicated by this admission was not convicted at all, and 
that none of the prisoners recently discharged were the 
actual persons who gave Inspector Martin his death- 
blow. That may be so, but there is no doubt at all 
that Coll was convicted by the Court of being one of 
the principal rioters who attacked Inspector Martin, and 
that he was regarded as having come off very easily 
with a ten years’ sentence. What can be plainer then, 
than that, if Mr. Morley is really quite guiltless of 
buying the support of a political party by the exercise 
of the prerogative of pardon, he deliberately thinks that 
crimes against the police, which in England should be 
punished in the severest fashion, are in Ireland, if you 
can but show a certain amount of natural popular irrita- 
tion, all but trivial ? And if that be so, what can we expect 
not only the police themselves, but the loyal party in Ire- 
land, to think of the system of justice which Mr. Morley is 
inaugurating there? He is announcing to all whom it may 
concern,—and it will certainly concern all,—that in Ireland 
loyalty to the Imperial Government is not to be highly 
prized ; that a riot, if the arrest of a popular priest 
is at the bottom of it, is very excusable; and that 
even conduct of malicious fury is no justification for the 
firm carrying-out of an exceptionally light sentence. If 
that is the deliberate opinion of the great Irish states- 
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man of the hour, we do not think there is much room for 
surprise that the loyal population of Ulster and the rest 
of Ireland look upon the advent of a Home-rule Govern- 
ment to power as a reason for genuine panic,—as a reason 
for believing that an era of Jacobinism is threatened, 
which nothing but the complete defeat of this Govern- 
ment can possibly avert. Nor can Mr. Morley even 
reply that the excuse of what he regards as the 
just unpopularity of British rule, will no longer 
exist so soon as Home-rule, as Mr. Gladstone proposes 
it, has been carried, if per impossibile it ever should be 
carried. On the contrary, the collision between Imperial 
and Irish authority would not only continue, but not im- 
probably be intensified and exaggerated by the revolution 
for which Mr. Morley is so eager. Yet what he is now 
doing is teaching the Irish people, from the very opening 
of the new régime, to regard even the gravest crimes of 
which prejudice against the British Government can be 
treated as the impelling motive, as comparatively trivial 
affairs, even though they end in destroying life, and in 
daunting the zeal and damping the loyalty of the civil 
officers to whom the maintenance of order is confided 
by the Imperial authority. We can hardly imagine a 
worse omen for Irish Home-rule than that which Mr. 
Morley thus deliberately originates, and even plumes 
himself on having authorised. 





THE SITUATION IN EGYPT. 


K GLISHMEN scarcely yet estimate the gravity of the 

crisis which has occurred in Egypt, or the extent of 
the trouble and responsibility that it will throw upon the 
Foreign Office. The Government asserts, with truth, that 
it has not changed the continuous policy to be pursued 
there, and quotes, with satisfaction, the Khedive’s promise 
to heed advice ; and the public, taking note of those assur- 
ances, regards the situation as practically unaltered. In 
reality, it has seriously changed for the worse. The British 
Government, whatever the original motive of the Occupa- 
tion—which was, of course, connected with the permanent 
safety of India—has taken up heartily the scheme of reno- 
vating Egypt in finance, in military strength, in the dis- 
tribution of justice, and in the enfranchisement of the 
fellaheen, and now feels a real pride in its work and its 
success. That success has in finance been perfect, as is 
proved by the prices of Egyptian stocks; it has been 
great in the military department, the Native conscripts 
having become well-disciplined and, when the European 
officers are with them, efficient soldiers; it has been 
considerable in the department of justice, though the 
work there requires more time; and it has been per- 
ceptible as regards the fellaheen, who are no longer 
plundered, though the remission of their worst taxes has 
been steadily resisted by the French. We may be proud 
of the total work accomplished, but we have done all this 
through a Native instrument, the Khedive, who has re- 
mained in the eyes of the Egyptian masses the absolute 
Sovereign of the Delta, reigning through Native Ministers 
and a Native machinery, the Europeans being only 
advisers behind the screen. Cumbrous as it was, the 
system worked very well while the Khedive was willing 
it should work, for absolute authority was, in fact, 
wisely and benevolently exercised ; but the condition was 
imperative, and the condition is now wanting. The 
Khedive works with us unwillingly, and takes only so 
much of our advice as he dares not refuse. He insists that 
Egypt is his, that the Ministry is his, that the Army is 
his, and that the fellaheen are his, and that consequently 
he has a right to appoint and dismiss any Ministers, any 
officers, and any agents in the interior, at his own dis- 
cretion. He has already appointed two Ministers of his 
own; he has already stopped one great reform by making 
all Judges and Magistrates once more responsible to the 
Native Minister of the Interior ; and he has already planned 
a Royal progress, intended to convince the peasantry that 
there is no other master in the land but himself,—that 
a young and vigorous Khedive rules as of old. In 
all this, moreover, he is within his theoretical right, a 
right, too, almost sacred in Mussulman eyes; and the 
result, in no long time, must be either endless friction or 
a deadlock. There is not a Native official in the country 
who does not doubt whether his interest is not to obey the 
Khedive instead of the English, and to restore the old 
order rather than carry further the proposed reforms. Such 








a situation would be complicated and vexatious even ip 
Europe ; but in an Oriental Monarchy, where the moving 
spring is the ruler’s word, where every one looks to 
him as the source of all rewards, and where every 
one, at heart, doubts whether he ought to obey 
the infidel, even if his rule brings blessings, it may 
speedily become intolerable. Lord Cromer is an able 
man, and a determined one; but we doubt if even he 
will be able to push on a machine so impeded by minute 
obstacles and by the reluctance of the only motive-power 
to keep in movement. Lord Cromer can prevent great 
and sudden mischiefs from occurring, because the Khedive 
will not risk deposition ; but he cannot make State ques. 
tions of details, and to advance the reforms, or even to 
carry them out, requires an infinite series of minute 
pushes, which, with a recalcitrant Khedive, there is no 
power to give. The British Resident will, in fact, be 
baffled at every turn by the passive resistance of which the 
Orientals are such masters, and by the refusal to remove 
officials who look only to the Khedive, and theoretically 
are responsible only to him. 

It may be said that the Khedive will speedily find that 
his dreams are vain, and that he must, like his father, be 
content for the present to be the nominal ruler of his 
country ; but on the spot there is grave fear whether 
Abbas IT. has learned, or will learn, this painful lesson. 
Though very young, he is clearly a man of some force and 
courage. He has always been heir to a Throne; and he is 
said to see no reason why he should not reign as inde- 
pendently as his grandfather Ismail, reconquer Ismail’s 
lost dominions in the Soudan, and become once more a great 
Mahommedan Prince obeyed throughout the whole Nile 
Valley. He can, he thinks, keep order without Lord Cromer’s 
help, can govern without English advisers in the Ministries, 
can control and use his own troops without any British 
officers. If he wants scientific help he can get it, as his prede- 
cessors did, from abroad, without giving up any of his own 
authority to presuming intruders. It is a natural desire 
for a man in his situation, with the Asiatic thirst for power 
and enjoyment, sharpened by the European education which 
has removed many mental fetters; but its indulgence 
is inconsistent with either the Continental or the English 
idea of the Occupation, that is, with either the solvency 
of the Egyptian Treasury or the elevation of the Egyptian 
fellaheen. Abbas II., left free to govern at will, would 
place his own favourites in power, would greatly increase 
his Army, and would organise foreign expeditions. In 
other words, he would be a second Ismail; and even if he 
has Ismail’s abilities, he must, by the very conditions of 
the new policy, turn all Egyptian energy away from the 
reforms, must recommence the exactions on the fellaheen, 
and must by large borrowing re-endanger the solvency of his 
Treasury, rescued from bankruptcy by such gigantic efforts. 
He must employ Turks and Egyptians only to execute his 
decrees ; the decrees themselves would involve a necessity 
for repressive and oppressive measures ; and in three years 
Europe would find herself once more face to face with the 
situation which proved so intolerable to her in 1882, 
aggravated probably by the fact that she would not be 
prepared as she was then for conjoint action to put an end 
to it. All the results of the English administration would 
have been swept away, and the largest philanthropic 
experiment of our time would be an admitted failure. 

We purposely keep out of sight other difficulties of the 
situation,—the eagerness of France to throw obstacles in 
our way, the strong desire of Turkey to gain influence in 
Cairo, the readiness of Russia to use any instrument which 
may, as she thinks, avail her in making bargains for 
objects dear to her policy, and we decline to notice rumours 
of possible insurrection. They affect the Anglo-Egyptian 
Colonies very seriously; but they may be considered base- 
less while Lord Cromer is on the spot and has four thousand 
English troops at his disposal. Nobody will rise without a 
signal from the Khedive, and the Khedive must havelearned 
in Europe that insurrection against a first-class modern 
Power, without armed assistance from abroad, is hope- 
less. It is the internal difficulties which will be so 
hard to surmount, and which, indeed, cannot be sur- 
mounted unless our people so far awake to them as to 
give Lord Rosebery and his chief agent, Lord Cromer, 
very free hands. We doubt very greatly whether it will 
be found possible to carry out the existing system so as 
to produce good results while Abbas II. remains in power ; 
and feel quite certain that, should another collision 
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occur, there must at least be a change of Ministers, 
and an open confession by the British Government that 
unless they nominate the Cabinet of Egypt it is im- 
possible for them to carry out the mandate which 
they received from Europe, and which they have as yet 
but half fulfilled. France will rage, and Russia will 
mutter, and the Sultan will make inquiries intended to 
annoy; but if the Khedive pursues his present policy, 
those difficulties or dangers will have to be gravely faced. 
Egypt cannot be at once Oriental and European, unless 
she has an Oriental ruler who will cordially work with 
European means for European ends ; and she has not got 
that now. How she ever got one, is one of those sur- 
prising, and nearly inexplicable, facts which have occa- 
sionally marked British action in the East ; but Tewfiks are 
exceedingly few, and not to be found by searching among 
the members of any single family. Men so plastic, yet 
so consistently constitutional, are rare even in Europe; 
but among Mahommedans, they can scarcely be dis- 
covered. Egypt, and indeed Europe, probably owed much 
to the Egyptian mother of the late Khedive, and to the calm 
endurance which she, born among fellahs, transmitted to 
her regretted son. 





MR. GOSCHEN AS CONSERVATIVE. 


A’ Mr. Goschen has been elected by the Carlton Club, 
we may assume that he wishes to be classed in future 
as a Liberal Conservative, rather than as a Liberal 
Unionist ; not that he will be in the least the less of a 
Unionist for that, nor, as we hope, in the least the less of 
a Liberal in the sense in which he always was and will be 
a Liberal. His first conspicuous appearance as a Liberal 
was in the effort to get rid of University tests,—an effort in 
which he achieved a great success. He has never ceased 
to be a Liberal, and, we have no sort of doubt, never 
will cease to be a Liberal, in relation to that class of 
subjects; nor, indeed, was he ever unfavourable to a large 
popularising of the suffrage until he believed that in ex- 
tending Household Suffrage to the counties, the movement 
was reaching a point at which it would give a political 
preponderance to the very class which has most interest 
in the relaxation of the Poor-Law, and the shifting 
of public burdens from the shoulders of the people 
to those .of the middle and richer classes. Then, 
in the interests partly, no doubt, of the middle 
class, partly of the very class which he believed likely 
to injure itself by unwise and impatient efforts to improve 
its own position at the cost of people of larger means, he 
declined to go further, and would not join Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in 1880, though he had been a vigorous 
reformer in 1866, and had filled the offices both of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and of First Lord of the 
Admiralty during Mr. Gladstone’s first Government. We 
believe we may credit him with a Conservatism which gained 
its great attraction over him through the influence of his 
work as First Lord of the Admiralty on his imagination. 
From that time (1871 to 1874) any one who has studied his 
speeches must have noticed how large a proportion of his 
gs convictions have sprung from his patriotism and 

is determination that England should never, so far as he 
could prevent it, occupy a less weighty position in Europe 
than she held then. It was this almost passionate deter- 
mination which made his special mission to Constantinople 
so effective during Mr. Gladstone’s second Government, 
though to that Government he never belonged. And the 
same patriotic feeling determined his policy as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, between the end of 1886 and the retirement of 
Lord Salisbury’s Government in August last. It was a policy 
devoted to the strengthening of the Navy, as well as to in- 
creasing the elasticity of English credit by a large and suc- 
cessful reduction of the National Debt. No party appreciates 
more heartily this sort of passionate patriotism than the 
Conservatives ; and it cannot be doubted that Mr. Goschen, 
during his recent tenure of office in Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, rose very high in their estimation, even 
though he was regarded as a statesman borrowed from 
the ranks of their opponents. He certainly left both 
the financial and the naval and military power of England 
much greater than he found it, having gained in repute 
even more as a determined friend of the national power 
of England, than as a great economist of England’s 
wealth. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising, 





take his place rather as a conspicuous Member of the 
National Party, than as a Liberal Unionist. Of course, he 
will continue to support, with all his personal influence, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s endeavours to keep the moderate sec- 
tion of the Liberal Party true to the policy of maintaining 
the Union with Ireland; but he could hardly follow Mr. 
Chamberlain, since it was just his disinclination to join the 
Radical wing of the Liberal Party in 1880, which rendered 
him unable to accept office in Mr. Gladstone’s second Ad- 
ministration. It is true that since then Mr. Chamberlain 
has given in his adhesion to the National Party which 
resists the disintegration of the United Kingdom, and is 
become one of the pillars of the State. But he is a Radical 
still on points on which Mr. Goschen is by no means a 
Radical. Mr. Chamberlain favours on principle the Dis- 
establishment of the Church, and, probably, at all events, 
the further extension of the Suffrage, while Mr. Goschen 
is opposed to both measures. Indeed, it is some years 
since we first said, what we have had occasion to repeat 
more than once, that in sentiment Mr. Goschen is much 
less of a democrat than Mr. Balfour himself, to say nothing 
of Mr. Chamberlain. Though Mr. Goschen is heartily in 
favour of broadening gradually and cautiously the popular 
basis of the State, he is much less favourable to experi- 
mental legislation, much more impressed with the necessity 
of prudence and precaution, than even the Conservative 
leaders themselves. Mr. Goschen is, indeed, nearer to the 
Duke of Devonshire in his attitude on the suffrage 
than to any other of our principal statesmen. He is 
more of a Whig than either of a Conservative or a 
Radical. Had Lord Hartington still been in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Goschen would, no doubt, have joined 
the group which would then have followed his lead. As 
it is, he has made, we think, a wise choice in passing into 
the ranks of the Conservatives, where he will >2xert a 
wide and very salutary influence, at the same time resist- 
ing anything like a policy of reaction, and counselling 
calculation and hesitation before entering upon any of 
those rather risky social experiments on behalf of labour, 
which find so much support both in the Tory and in the 
Radical ranks. 

We have said that on suffrage questions Mr. Goschen ap- 
proaches more nearly to a Whig than to either a Conserva- 
tive, or a Tory Democrat, or a Radical. But we should add 
that there is more of hearty national pride in Mr. Goschen 
than the Whigs as a party have usually shown. It was 
understood that before the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment in 1885, Lord Hartington was one of those members 
of the Cabinet who were most anxious to retire speedily 
from Egypt, though our work there was certainly not then 
done. That could never, we think, have been the 
bias of Mr. Goschen. His mission to Constantinople 
was, no doubt, in some measure the effect, and still 
more, perhaps, the cause, of that pride in England’s 
power, and especially in her power in the East, 
which subsequently so gravely modified his policy 
during Lord Salisbury’s Administration, and led him 
to use his surplus revenue at least as much in con- 
solidating the naval and military strength of England, as 
in remitting taxation and providing for the education of 
the people. Unlike most great financiers, Mr. Goschen 
has always thought of the nation’s power and of the 
efficiency of its services first, and of its comfort and 
savings only afterwards; and he has never used his 
influence on the side of curtailing our responsibili- 
ties,—rather, indeed, on the side of bracing ourselves 
up to the due discharge of them. He has shown the 
keenest possible sense of our historic past, and, in his 
admirable address to the students of Edinburgh University 
on the functions of the imagination in study, he expressly 
maintained that the imagination is of far greater use for 
the purpose of restoring and vivifying the past, than it 
ever can be for the purpose of anticipating and providing 
for a distant future. That is a truly Conservative use of 
the imagination, and yet a use of the imagination which 
has not usually distinguished the greater statesmen of that 
party, who, like the great Sir Robert Peel, have usually 
been more conspicuous for the sobriety, and, we might 
almost say, the frigidity of their national sympathies, 
than for the warmth and vivacity of those sympathies. 
Had Mr. Goschen lived in the early part of the 
century, he would never have been a Peelite, or a 
follower of the policy of Lord Aberdeen; but a Can- 


and not, perhaps, even to be regretted, that he should now | ningite he might well have been. He has always had 
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that active delight in picturing to himself the historic 
-greatness of the country, which makes statesmen even 
more loth to give up any ancient national inheritance or 
tradition, than eager to aspire for the future to strange 
-and novel forms of political influence. Democratic aspira- 
‘tions have never seemed to exercise any natural fascina- 
tion for Mr. Goschen. He shrinks from them as dubious 
and speculative forecasts of which he feels a very great 
distrust. He warns us anxiously against supposing that 
we can use our knowledge of the past to cast the horoscope 
of the future. But no statesman has shown greater zeal 
for holding fast by the power we have, and increasing it so 
far as we may with due regard to the rights of other 
nations and the duties we have undertaken to dependencies 
still needing our protection. This has not usually been 
the characteristic attitude of a financier; but it has been 
Mr. Goschen’s, who has thereby proved himself not only 
greater as a man, but greater as a financier than the econo- 
«mists who think first of remitting taxation, and only in 
the second place of securing our power. Mr. Goschen has 
-set an example to Chancellors of the Exchequer to think 
-of England first, and only next of our own pockets, and 
this should make his administration a model for the 
-Conservative financiers of the future. 





MR. BLAINE. 


R. BLAINE’S career was in the highest sense 
creditable to the people of the United States. 

That, we believe, will be the final verdict of history on 
the great politician whose life closed a week ago. The 
American people believed, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that Mr. Blaine was personally implicated in corrupt 
transactions, and accordingly they struck his name out of 
the list of the men eligible for the highest honours in the 
State, as decidedly and as unmistakably as an autocrat of 
honest purposes erases from the list of his councillors the 
name of some statesman who has deceived him. Again 
and again, Mr. Blaine tried to secure the greatest office to 
which any man of English race can aspire, but each time 
he was “ flung back” with every mark of humiliation. The 
American people showed themselves absolutely determined 
that he should never be commissioned to be the personal 
representative of the might and majesty of the United 
States. What makes the matter more remarkable is, the 
fact that Mr. Blaine had every advantage in his favour. 
Without question, he was the greatest politician in 
his country, not in one, but in every branch of 
politics. As a wire-puller and an organiser, he had 
no rival, and he could manipulate the party-machine 
as no other man in the States could manipulate it. 
He never made an enemy where there was the slightest 
chance of making a friend, and he would take as much 
trouble to conciliate the humblest and most unknown 
citizen as the greatest “Sachem.” He never forgot a sup- 
porter’s face, or failed to remember his special predilec- 
tions, and his personal magnetism was felt not merely by 
his intimates, but by every one who heard him speak or 
filed past him and shook his hand during the receptions 
of his electoral campaigns. Next, he was one of the most 
accomplished and judicious of “old Parliamentary hands.” 
He always managed to hit the House “just between wind 
and water,” and to make each shot tell. His speeches 
seemed compounded of a mixture of wit and inspired 
common-sense, and though often too rhetorical, they 
exactly suited the temper of the audience to which they 
were addressed. Lastly, as an administrative statesman, 
Mr. Blaine managed to captivate his countrymen. We 
may think them vague and foolish, but undoubtedly his 
dreams of a sort of universal dominion for the United 
States, and his persistent hectoring of foreign Powers, 
‘became very popular. He obtained in America, in fact, 
the sort of position won here by Lord Palmerston. Just 
as the first was looked on as the typical English- 
man, so the second was regarded as the typical 
American,—always ready to wave the stars-and-stripes, 
and declaim on the text, “Civis Romanus sum.” Yet, 
in spite of his consummate wire-pulling, of the hosts 
of men whom he had laid under obligations and attached 
to himself as personal followers, of his paramount position 
in Congress, and of his reputation as the greatest Secretary 
of State America had ever seen, he could not, as we have 
pointed out above, succeed in getting chosen as the Chief 
Magistrate of his country. The feeling that, whatever else 





might happen, this must never be, was well expressed b 

Mr. James Freeman Clarke. Mr. Blaine was, he declare : 
unfit to be President. ‘He is unfit, because he has used 
public office and position for private gain and personal 
emolument; discreditable, because he has disguised and 
concealed those transactions by constant duplicity ; and 
unsafe because, during his brief term of office in an execu. 
tive department, he interfered, without justice or reason, 
in the affairs of other Republics, and perverted, in the 
sense of private interest, the power confided to him for 
publicends.” That these words represented the feeling of 
the country at large, was shown when Mr. Blaine wag 
nominated by the Republican Convention in 1884, Every 
one knows how strong party ties are in America, and how 
seldom men break away from them. They were not 
strong enough, however, to prevent a revolt against the 
nomination of Mr. Blaine. His candidature called the 
Mugwumps or Independents into existence, and, for the 
first time since the war, gave the Presidency to the 
Democratic Party. 

We have no intention here of entering at length into 
the details of the controversy which raged, and still rages, 
over the charges of corruption brought against Mr. Blaine. 
Since, however, our readers probably have a very shadowy 
idea of even the nature of those charges, we had better in- 
dicate their general scope and character. Mr. Blaine was, 
from 1869 to 1874, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. But the Speaker in America is able to exercise 
a profound influence over what we should call Private 
Bill legislation. In 1876, an investigation by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives brought to light 
what were termed the “ Mulligan Letters,”—a series 
of letters written by Mr. Blaine in 1869, and while he was 
Speaker, which, though ambiguous in language, left in 
most men’s minds little or no doubt as to their real inten- 
tion. They were addressed to a Mr. Fisher and a Mr. 
Caldwell, who were concerned in the building of the 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad, Arkansas; a railroad 
which received from Congress a valuable grant of land. 
They contained, amongst others, the following expressions, 
which we quote from the very full and able notice of Mr. 
Blaine in Saturday’s Times :—“ ‘ Your offer to admit to a 
participation in the new railroad enterprise is in eve 
respect as 1 could expect or desire.’ ‘I don’t feel that I 
shall prove a deadhead in the enterprise.’ ‘I see various 
channels in which I know I can be useful.’ ‘I am more 
than satisfied with the terms of the offer. I think it a 
most liberal offer...... Your liberal mode of dealing 
with me in all our business transactions of the past eight 
years has not passed without my full appreciation.’ In 
another letter Mr. Blaine reminded Mr. Caldwell that he had 
been the means of saving the Bill relating to the Little Rock 
Road from a mischievous amendment; and in a letter of 
the same date he recalls to Mr. Fisher his services, adding, 
‘your conduct towards me has always been marked by 
undivided liberality in past years.’ ‘I am bothered by only 
one thing, and that is the indefinite arrangement with Mr. 
Caldwell. I am anxious to acquire the interest he has pro- 
mised me.’ The genuineness of the letters was not disputed ;” 
but it was urged that the expressions relied on to prove 
Mr. Blaine’s guilt were qualified by others ; that his rulings 
as to the Bill in question were perfectly proper; that 
“no overt act of corruption was proved, or ever very dis- 
tinctly suggested ;” and finally, that no money had been 
received by Mr. Blaine from either Mr. Fisher or Mr. 
Caldwell. If, however, we are to take the general opinion 
of the country, and to rely on the maxim, securus judicat 
orbis terrarum, we must pronounce against Mr. Blaine. 
Upon the matter, however, we cannot and do not desire to 
pronounce any definite opinion. All that concerns us is 
the fact that, since many believed the charges, Mr. Blaine 
was as absolutely incapacitated from being chosen Presi- 
dent of the United States of America as if he had not been 
born of American parents, and had so been ineligible under 
the Constitution. That is the point we desire our readers to 
notice, and that point is not the least affected by the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of the evidence in the particular 
case of Mr. Blaine. 

Before we close our account of Mr. Blaine, we must notice 
an example of his extraordinary debating power given in 
some recollections of Mr. Blaine ccntributed to the Pall 
Mall Gazette by a person who had watched his career at first- 
hand for nearly thirty years. When the question of the 
Amnesty Bill was before Congress, Mr. Blaine, with great 
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vehemence, opposed its including Jefferson Davis. His long 
and powerful speech closed with these words :—“ ‘I uppose 
amnesty to Jefferson Davis, not because he was the head 
of the Southern Confederacy, but because he knowingly, 
deliberately, guiltily, and wilfully was the author of the 
gigantic murders and crimes of Andersonville Prison. No 
military atrocities in the history of the world ever exceeded 
them.’ The words were no sooner uttered,” says the 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, “than Representative 
Hill, of Georgia, was on his feet, challenging Mr. Blaine to 
show one instance where by word or act a man of the 
South had ever been guilty of any violation of the 
written or unwritten laws of war. In a second, Blaine 
was on his feet again. ‘In my hand,’ he said, ‘I hold 
a record of the proceedings of the Confederate Senate, 
and I ask the attention of the House while I read a motion 
made by the honourable Member frem Georgia, who has 
just questioned the truth of my words :—‘‘ Moved by Mr. 
Hill. That every soldier or officer of the United States 
captured on the soil of the Confederate States shall be 
presumed to have come with intent to incite insurrection, 
and shall suffer the penalty of death.”’” The scene of 
disorder which followed the reading of this extract may be 
imagined. “ Hill had, of course, long ago forgotten the 
motion made in a fit of passion, at a time of great excite- 
ment. Blaine had not—he never forgot anything (he had, 
perhaps, the most remarkable memory of any American 
of the century; at nine years of age he could repeat 
Plutarch’s Lives), and he had deliberately laid this trap, 
dragged open an old sore, all to win temporary popularity 
and a few votes.” It was by means of such Parliamentary 
coups de theatre that Mr. Blaine managed, in spite of the 
terrific odds against him, to save himself from complete 
annihilation during the scandal of the “ Mulligan Letters.” 
A person of less resource must have been utterly over- 
whelmed. He managed by his pluck and his debating 
ability to make it possible for him to remain in 
politics. 





THE REVOLUTION IN HAWAII. 


E have great difficulty in believing that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will comply with the 
demand of the American residents in Hawaii, who are less 
than a fiftieth of the population, for the annexation of the 
Kingdom. They have not a particle of moral right to 
make the request, having established their provisional 
Government by sheer force; and the inducements they 
can offer will hardly outweigh the inevitable incon- 
veniences. The United States do not want another sugar 
estate, or any addition to their population of Indians, 
Mongolians, and Pacific Islanders; and what else would 
they obtain? Nothing but a coaling-station, which they 
possess already, and some additional power of inter- 
rupting steam lines between Canada and the Far 
East, and therefore of compelling England to strengthen 
her Fleet in the waters of the North Pacific. To 
‘acquire these things, the Union must burden itself 
with the protection of a group of islands 2,000 miles 
from San Francisco, and with the maintenance of order 
among a population which includes 15,000 Chinese, 
10,000 Japanese, and more than 35,000 Kanakas. She 
would, moreover, be compelled either to let them govern 
themselves, that is, to leave the Sandwich Islanders com- 
plete masters—even a Territory managing its internal 
affairs by vote—or to hold the Islands as a fortress or 
territory “in military occupation of the United States,” 
—a method of administration wholly at variance with 
the opinions and traditions of the American people, and 
sure to be unpopular within the Islands themselves. The 
Americans are flattered by the appeal of the Provisional 
Government, and the counter-appeal of the Island Queen ; 
but we do not believe, when they have had time to think, 
that they will wish for an addition to their responsibili- 
ties at once so valueless and so burdensome. In time of 
war, the Islands would be the immediate mark of any 
maritime Power with whom America was at war, and would 
cost more in the way of fortifications and ships of war 
than their entire revenue. #he Americans, it must not be 
forgotien, entirely rejected the proposal to annex St. 
Domingo, when it was made by President Grant; and 
not only was St. Domingo worth having, but Europe 
wished the Union to have it, and to terminate once for all 
the intermittent anarchy which is there called freedom. 





At the same time, if for any reason the Americans wish: 
to take the Islands, we see little reason why this country 
should interpose annoying obstacles. We could capture- 
them, if necessary, in the event of war, and in time of 
peace, Honolulu, as an American city, would be just as 
convenient a port of call as it has been under the Govern- 
ment of the Native dynasty. Nobody would stop our 
buying provisions or storing water for the ships of the- 
North Pacific Squadron ; nor do we suppose that the laying 
of cables to unite us with China by the Canadian route 
would be in any way opposed. There is no reason for 
active antagonism, and there is something mean in our: 
conduct in snapping up every island that presents itself,. 
and playing dog-in-the-manger to every neighbour who 
tries in a cheap way to imitate our example. We have 
islands enough, Heaven knows, in every quarter of the 
globe ; and when they are too hot to settle in, it would be 
hard to say about many of them what advantage they 
yield. Ifthe Americans wish to possess dependencies, let 
us witness their annexations without grudging, and see 
whether they can discover any better method of working 
them than we have done. They have not been con- 
spicuously successful either with Indians or Negroes; but 
they may make a new departure in the Sandwich Islands. 

The strongest reason that we know of against the annexa- 
tion is that it terminates a very interesting historiette. 
The dynasty which governs the little Kingdom has now 
lasted at least ninety years, and during that period has: 
maintained order among a wonderfully diversified popula- 
tion, with very fair success. It has adopted Christianity, 
has governed its own people so that they are united» 
in its defence, and has prevented any serious acts of 
aggression upon the Europeans. The trade of the King- 
dom has flourished, the revenue has increased, and there 
is even a microscopic National Debt, interest on which is 
paid with British regularity. The Missionaries have not 
only been allowed to teach, but have been invested with: 
much authority; and if they have not succeeded in making 
the people moral, it has not been the fault of the Native 
dynasty, which has authorised laws in favour of morality 
that under any Americin or English Government would: 
be immediately repealed. Why should not Hawaii, the 
only independent yet endurable State in the Pacific, be- 
left alone, as it has been for so many years? If the 
Queen, too, is intolerable, let her give place to a suc- 
cessor. The only thing alleged against her is that 
she has sold the right of establishing a lottery for 
£100,000 a year; but there are lotteries all over 
Europe, with which nobody interferes. It may, of course, 
be that she is incurably hostile to the Whites; and the 
narrative rather suggests that explanation; but a change 
in the person on the Throne would probably remedy all 
that. We admit that, if a war of races were on hand, or- 
even if the Whites were seriously threatened, it might be 
necessary to act with decision; but the wrath expressed 
in Honolulu against the Americans has been caused by 
their own greediness of power, and on the face of the narra- 
tive, they can guard their own property and persons with 
effect. So far as we see, the status quo might be quite easily 
restored ; and the status quo has been found quite endurable 
for more than three generations. 





THE LANCASHIRE LOCK-OUT. 


O an impartial outsider the present—by the time these- 
lines appear it may be the recent—strike in the 
spinning branch of the Lancashire cotton trade seems one 
of the most senseless events of the sort that have occurred 
for some time. The margia between the price of cotton 
and yarn, say the employers, is so slender that they must 
either lessen the cost of production or stop producing, and 
to avoid the latter of these alternatives, propose to reduce 
their spinners’ wages by 5 per cent. The spinners, or more 
correctly minders, demur; the masters insist, and then en- 
sues what the minders call a lock-out and the masters a strike. 
Unless the employers have some motive for this proceeding, 
other than that which they assign, their policy is past 
understanding. The attempted reduction, be it understood, 
applies to the spinners only. The wages of the card-room 
hands are not to be touched; and as the earnings of the 
minders ina mill of fifty thousand spindles amount to some 
£80 a week, the result of the proposed reduction would be 
a saving of £4 a week. Rather than forego this magnificent 
economy, the mill-owner locks his hands out, losing thereby, 
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on a moderate estimate, £60 a week. For a factory of the 
capacity in question represents an outlay, in buildings, 
machinery, and plant, of between £50,000 and £60,000, 
and whether idle or working, depreciates at the rate of 
£3,000 a year. According to some authorities, machinery 
stopped deteriorates more rapidly than machinery in 
regular work. Moreover, an idle mill is a veritable “white 
elephant.” The machinery must be kept clean and bright, 
the rooms regularly aired, the buildings maintained; and 
the services of certain of the employés, such as book- 
keepers, managers, enginemen, watchmen, and others, 
must be retained, even though the hands are eating the 
bread of idleness. ; 

The Oldham limited liability concerns have another 
difficulty to contend with. They work with borrowed 
money. In many instances, their loan capital exceeds 
their share capital; on the former they must pay 
interest whether they run or stop, and for three months 
past—for so long has the strike lasted—they have been 
paying interest out of capital,—which is the road to ruin. 
The conduct of the employers in provoking a stoppage 
under the circumstances we have set forth can be explained 
only on the assumption that they were resolved to close 
their mills in any event, either because they believed that 
a temporary cessation of production would improve their 
trade, or because they were losing more by working than 
they were likely to lose by stopping, and for some reason, 
known only to themselves, preferred a lock-out to a spon- 
taneous shutting-up. 

Whether this be so or not, it were hard to decide. The 
difference between one company and another—as touching 
the original cost of their plant, the completeness of 
their equipment, and the character of their management 
—is so great, that no general theory on the subject can be 
formulated. It is obvious that a brand-new mill, which 
has been built and filled with machines at a cost of 
21s. a spindle, can make a profit, when an old factory 
which has cost 35s. a spindle is losing money; and 
in Tancashire at this moment these contrasts abound. 
Nevertheless, two things may safely be affirmed,—that for 
some time past cotton-spinning has not been profitable, 
and that the depreciation of mill-property in Lancashire 
is even greater than the depreciation of landed property 
in Essex. Mills of defective construction, though they 
may have been built only twenty or thirty years ago, are 
well-nigh worthless; even mills that come up to modern 
requirements in shape and capacity, can be got for an old 
song. A mill of the right sort, which originally cost 
£16,000, was bought a few weeks ago for £1,300. After 
being filled with the best machinery procurable, it will 
have cost the purchaser no more than lls. a spindle. In 
truth, the cotton trade is undergoing a severe crisis,—partly 
owing to the improvements in construction and machinery 
which have rendered obsolete so many mills of no great 
age whose owners lack either the means or the courage to 
rebuild and start afresh; partly to reckless extensions in 
the Oldham district, and consequent over-production of 
yarns, which glut every market and reduce to a few 
farthings the margin between the price of cotton and the 
value of the manufactured product. These extensions are 
rendered possible by the plethora of capital, and the ease 
with which money can be raised for new enterprises. 
Every promoter protests that, whatever may be the fate 
of the older concerns, a new mill, built on the most 
approved principles, and furnished with the best machinery, 
is sure to yield a fair dividend; the small capitalists of 
the locality believe him, the money is raised, the enter- 
prise launched,—and the promoter is so far justified that 
the few mills which do pay, or escape loss, are almost 
invariably those of recent construction. 

It is a significant fact that Oldham is the head-quarters 
of the strike. There the per-centage of lock-outs is 71°32 ; 
while in the whole of the Amalgamation (the operatives’ 
Unions) the per-centage is only 33:87. Oldham is also the 
district where limited liability concerns, all of which take 
money on deposit, are most plentiful. But loans, which in 
good times are a source of profit, aggravate losses when 
times are bad. It is a profitable operation to borrow 
money at 3 or 4 per cent., when it can be made to earn 
eight or nine ; but very much the reverse when it cannot be 
made to earn more than one or two. Moreover, these de- 
posits, which form the entire working capital of nearly every 
cotton factory in Oldham, aré held at call or short notice, 
a vicious sys’e.n which in certain eventualities may lead to 





a great catastrophe. Were the depositors to become 
alarmed, and call in their money, the companies would be 
forced into liquidation en masse, and thousands of opera. 
tives would be thrown out of work for a time which 
could be measured neither by weeks nor months. 

This is a danger which the operatives would do well to 
bear in mind; a run on the mills would be more disastrous 
for them than for their shareholding employers. The latter 
would merely lose the value of their shares ; the hands would 
be deprived of their livelihood for an indefinite period. 
From this point of view, their preference of a stoppage to 
an abatement of 5 per cent. in their wages seems almost as 
senseless as the action of their masters in demanding the 
abatement as the alternative of a lock-out. The wages of 
operative spinners were never so high, either absolutely, or 
relatively to the price of commodities, as they have been 
lately. A self-acter minder takes home from forty to 
forty-five shillings a week, after paying his piecers 
(assistants), and he takes good care not to pay them 
too much. Hence the proposed “drop” would have 
lessened his earnings only 2s. a week. On the other hand, 
he has already sustained a loss which it will take years of 
steady work to make good. It would have been money in 
his pocket if he had accepted the reduction and bided his 
time. But there is always a good deal of fight in Lan- 
cashire lads, and if you were to argue the point with one 
of the lock-outs, he would probably say, ‘That’s true; 
but then, yo’ know, a chap does not like to be bet.’ And 
though we may doubt the expediency of fighting in the 
circumstances, we can but admire the spirit which declines 
to accept defeat without a struggle. 

There is, also, another consideration which has had great 
weight in Lancashire. Had the Oldham strike not taken 
place, there would probably have been a general stoppage 
of spindles throughout the county. Yarns had become 
almost unsaleable. During the last few weeks, however, 
there has been a notable improvement. Yarns are in 
demand, the margin has nearly doubled, and the resump- 
tion of work cannot long be delayed. It is, therefore, 
possible that the lock-out at Oldham may prove to be a 
blessing in disguise,—which, unfortunately, cannot be said 
of most lock-outs. 





THE LIBERAL CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 


HE formation of a new society is not uncommonly 

a sign that the work it is intended to further has 
already been done. It is the change that has come over 
public opinion that makes the object of the society pos- 
sible and interesting, and this change has, in fact, been 
brought about by the existence of the very conditions 
it is proposed to create. We believe that this is in 
a great measure true of the Liberal Churchmen’s 
Union. The most striking feature at the Church Con- 
gress, last October, was the attitude of the speakers 
towards Labour and towards Democratic aspirations 
generally. Here was a meeting gathered together under 
the chairmanship of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and drawn from all parts of the country, with, if any- 
thing, a predominance of the agricultural clergy of Southern 
England. And in this meeting, what were the discussions 
that excited most attention, evoked most eloquence, and 
bore most traces of thought and feeling? Undoubtedly, 
those that bore on the condition and prospects of 
working men. What were the speeches that most 
carried the listeners with them, and called forth the 
most significant sigus of approval? « Undoubtedly, 
those that approached these questions with most sym- 
pathy and with the frankest desire to be associated 
with every upward movement of that class. It is impos- 
sible that such a Congress should have been held, had not 
a vast change already passed over the Church of England. 
Nor is this the only testimony to the same fact. The 
change is equally visible in the charges of Bishops, in the 
sermons of dignitaries, in the anxiety of Churchmen 
generally to take part in the latest developments of 
the economic revolution which has come over the 
English mind during the last few years. When, 
therefore, Mr. Frome Wilkinson, at the preliminary 
meeting of the new Union yesterday week, spoke of the 
democracy as likely to say of the Church, “ It is nothing 
better than a Tory organisation and agency,” our first 
impulse was to treat this as merely another proof that 
democracies c.n be very ignosant of he facts that lie 
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under their very eyes. If the Church is in any sense 
a Tory organisation, it is because the Liberal Party has 
not been willing to leave the Church alone. It had to 
choose between the support of Dissenters and the support 
of Churchmen, and it chose the Dissenters. Nine times 
o1t of ten, such support as the clergy have given toa 
Tory candidate has been given him because the Liberal 
candidate insisted on identifying himself with Disestab- 
lishment. If that had not been made a plank in the 
Liberal platform, if the candidates who believed in it had 
been content to say, ‘This is not the ground on which I 
ask your votes, and I promise not to support any measure 
of that kind until you have had an opportunity of deter- 
mining whether you will give them to me on that ground 
or not,’ we suspect that Mr. Gladstone’s majority would be 
larger than it is. So far as the Church isa Tory organisa- 
tion—and we believe that it is only in a few cases that it 
at all answers to this description—it is the action of the 
Liberal Party that has made it so. ie" 
Still, though the foundation of the Liberal Churchmen’s 
Union may rather register an accomplished change than 
foreshadow one to come, the proceedings at the meeting 
were interesting and significant. They show, for one 
thing, the very different conceptions of ecclesiastical 
Liberalism that exist within the Union. To Mr. George 
Russell and the Dean of Winchester the new society 
mainly recommends itself for its influence on the mind 
aud temper of the clergy. It is to exhibit the Church as 
“the sworn foe of tyranny and the servant of poverty,” 
to save her from relying ‘‘ou the arm of flesh, on legal 
prescription, on social advantages,” to dissociate her 
from exclusive alliance with “the privileged and ruling 
classes,” and to make her sympathise “with poor 
men’s efforts for self-government and moral and _ political 
reform.” With this view of the question we can 
have no possible quarrel. Though Mr. Russell and 
we may differ as to the need there is for the forma- 
tion of a society to advocate this attitude of mind, we 
shall agree that if the need exists, it is one that ought to 
be met. But when we turn to some of the other speeches, 
we find them characterised by a spirit, not of compre- 
hension, but of the narrowest exclusion. The Liberal 
Churchman’s Union has become a union into which no 
one ought to be admitted who does not accept the shib- 
boleth of the speaker. Alderman Phillips, for example, 
justly repudiates the axiom, ‘Because a man is a 
Churchman, he must of necessity be a Conservative.’ But 
we doubt whether he would have any similar objection to 
the axiom, ‘ Because a man is a Churchman, he must of 
necessity be a Socialist.’ Yet where is the difference 
between the two? The clergy, says the Alderman, 
must identify themselves with the movement for shorter 
hours. Yes, supposing a clergyman to have satisfied him- 
self that shorter hours will benefit the working class, it is 
quite right that he should do this. But supposing that, 
with the best attention he can give to the subject, he is 
satisfied that shorter hours would mean the exclusion of 
English goods from foreign markets, and consequently 
either less employment or lewer wages, is he still bound to 
identify himself with the movement? Politicians of the 
type of Alderman Phillips are apt to assume that no 
question in which they are interested can by possi- 
bility be open any longer. They have said their 
word, and their word is the last word. As regards 
the Temperance movement, again, the Alderman asks: 
“How can men pray, ‘Lead us not into temptation,’ 
and yet do nothing to remove temptation?” But may not 
a clergyman be convinced that to train men to resist 
temptation, is to do them a greater service than to 
remove temptation out of their way? We do not say 
which view is right; we only say that both views may be 
honestly held, and that a man may hold either without 
ceasing to be a good Liberal. We can understand that it 
is painful to Alderman Phillips to see Churchmen and 
publicans working together,—particularly when the end of 
their co-operation is to prevent his election. But whether 
the pain is felt reasonably or unreasonably, must depend 
on the object for which the two are working together. 
We suspect that if this object were short hours, Alderman 
Phillips would not reject the temporary support even of a 
publican. Mr. Layman’s reading of the duty of Churchmen 
is identical with Alderman Phillips’s in principle, but 
quite different in application. Both are agreed that the 
masses will ask, ‘ What are these Churchmen going to do 





for us?’ But whereas Alderman Phillips would reply, 
‘Give you shorter hours and no public-houses,’ Mr. 
Layman would answer, ‘Secure you your rights in the 
land which God has given you.’ Here, again, we are not 
controverting Mr. Layman’s view. He knows that God 
has given the land to the people. He has presumably seen 
the conveyance, can put his finger on the operative words, 
and can explain the precise. principle on which the 
divinely ordered distribution is to be carried out. But 
all men have not enjoyed this privilege. Some are 
still unconvinced of the wickedness of private property 
in land, and cannot persuade themselves that if land 
were equally divided to-morrow, the new distribution 
would remain unchanged for twenty-four hours; or that, 
if it were all taken over by the State, the individual 
desire of possession would not be strong enough to repeal 
or evade any law that could be devised. Those who hold 
this view may be quite wrong; but is there any incon- 
sistency between it and Churchmanship? There may be. 
The abolition of private property in land may properly be 
a part of the creed which has been left out to please rich 
men. But the existence of such an article is not yet so 
well established as to justify Mr. Layman in building the 
Church upon it; and uniil it is, would it not be well to 
exclude it from the programme—at least, from the irre- 
ducible programme—of the Liberal Churchmen’s Union ? 

Prebendary Eyton is not of this opinion. With him, 
Socialism is no longer a matter for argument or proof. 
He will not even commit himself to the support of 
Liberal Governments, because Liberal Governments may 
conceivably “ adopt an anti-Socialistic policy,” and if they 
do, Churchmen must have nothing more to do with them. 
Here, at least, is a trumpet that gives no uncertain sound. 
We have gone completely round the compass, and find the 
Church—if Mr. Eyton gets his way—will be as much 
pledged to a particular set of opinions as in the days of 
Queen Anne or George III. The disclosure of this curious 
tendency is one result of the meeting of the Liberal 
Churchmen’s Union. 








THE BIBLE AND THE STAGE. 

HERE is a discussion in the New Review for February as 

to the fitness of the various Bible stories for the stage. 
Alexandre Dumas fils, in a patronising little article in which 
he declares that he “meant to say nothing,” a purpose of 
which he is reminded by finding “that he has said too much,” 
is in favour of going back to mysteries on the stage, and of 
“ endeavours to baptise the theatre at the traditional font of 
the religious ideal.” We may learn, even from these few lines 
of Dumas fils, what sort of baptism, in his opinion, this would 
be. “I am convinced,” he says, “ that our French public would 
not have visited the Salomé of Oscar Wilde with the con- 
dign disapproval which it received at the hands of the English 
censor. It would not have shocked the French public to see 
Salomé kiss the severed head of John the Baptist, more espe- 
cially if it had been a real head,—that of Ravachol, for in- 
stance, supposing that his family had carried the Anarchist 
philosophy sufficiently far to be willing to dispose of it for a 
reasonable price. With the aid of chemical science, the head 
might be made to last for a hundred representations; and 
there is nothing to prevent a little electrical process by 
which it might be made to open its eyes and even its 
lips to return the kiss of the daughter of Herodias. 
This would have been a thrilling effect.” We suppose this 
to be mockery. But mockery or not, it shows admirably how 
the introduction of Bible subjects on the stage would work, 
blending the solemn histories of the Bible with the poor 
melodramatic tricks of histrionic art, associating, whether 
in satire or in earnest, the severe austerity of a hermit-prophet 
with the hysterical passion of a Salomé, and teaching English 
audiences to expect and desire the morbid shiver which 
marks the collision of incompatible emotions. That is, in- 
deed, one mode of “baptising the theatre at the traditional 
font of the religious ideal,” or perhaps more truly, of bap- 
tising “the original font of the religious ideal” in the 
traditional falsehood of theatrical illusions. Damas fils 
appears to us to be more anxious to make-up and rouge the 
grand countenances of saint and prophet till they look like 
those of nineteenth-century actors, than to remind nineteenth- 
century audiences of the intensity and significance of the 
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sexpressive faces which kindled the religious passion of our 
spiritual ancestors. 

More serious than Dumas fils, whose only real object 
‘appears to be to mock the Philistinism of English con- 
‘ventions, is the diatribe of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
‘who, with a magnificent air of Carlylian condescension, 
‘scoffs at the religious attitude of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
“General” Booth, the late Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Professor Wace, and then, speaking as if 
in a trance, passes into the vocative case and notes of 
admiration. “Oh, my brother Englishmen, do step out of the 
wanks for a moment and look at this medley, motley rout 
of your own notions and whims that you have deified and 
-called by the name of religion! Do look at yourselves! See 
-what tricks and antics you are playing before High Heaven! 
throughout all the whirling march of fantasy and humour 
and comic incident beyond all conception of playwright’s 
-brain, no group gives a keener relish to the cosy observer 
~than the group of British art and literature, blessed and 
anointed by the dew of British gospel grace, and the oil of 
British godly zeal! It never could be to the advantage of the 
English drama to make one of that group, and get itself 
blessed and anointed along with the religious magazines and 
religious etchings and engravings. Though doubtless there 
would be a huge harvest of wealth and popularity to be reaped, 
if by chance our great religious public took to saving their 
souls through the medium of religious melodrama as they 
now save them through lithographs of the Crucifixion and 
serial stories in the Sunday at Home. One cannot contem- 
plate such a development of our theatre without a shudder. 
But though it would be a great pity if our stage took a turn 
in that direction, I see no reason why a drama founded on 
one of the Biblical themes I have named” [Saul, David, 
Joseph and his brethren, Jacob and Rachel, Esther and 
Vashti, the Prodigal Son], ‘or on kindred ones, should not 
‘be done at one or two of our best West-End theatres; that 
is, done from artistic motives, and without any suspicion of 
saving anybody’s soul in the matter. Not that I object to 
people saving their souls, even at the theatre if they wish, 
but there are ways of doing it, and I would prefer not to 
save mine through the medium of religious cbromo-litho- 


- graphs, or religious magazines, or religious melodramas. 1 


do not say 1 would rather be damned, but I would make 
‘it a matter of careful deliberation.” Such is Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s attitude on the subject. The pranks of 
English religion, from the Bishop of Lincoln and Mr. Glad- 
stone to the late Mr. Spurgeon, are so great, even as it is, 
that though dramatising the stories of the Bible may add to 
their number, it cannot, he thinks, add to their absurdity. 
“My brother-Englishmen,” as Mr. Jones is so good as to 
term them in the frankness of his recognition that he, too, 
is liable to be betrayed into caprices, if not quite so 
‘pathetic, still quaint enough, must not be too fastidious 
‘as to the grotesque situations into which the dramatising of 
the literature of revelation will lead them. It cannot lead 
them, he is sure, into anything more vulgar and repulsive 
than the screams of the Salvation Army or the posturings 
of the ritualists, and though it might degrade the stage, it 
certainly would not degrade English religion. On the whole, if 
the religious drama were confined to one or two good “ West- 
End” houses, and were guided by the artistic feeling of critics 
‘like Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, it would run no risk so 
great of vulgarising religion as is run now in the fantastic 
-caprice of sacerdotal ritual or the falsetto passion of street- 
preachers. 

We are not so sure of that. Neither the fantastic caprice 
of sacerdotal ritual, nor the falsetto passion of street- 
preachers, is, in its intention at least, insincere and pat- 
ronising towards divine revelation. Neither the one nor 
the other tampers in an irreverent spirit with prophecy and 
inspiration, or endeavours to obliterate ascetic warnings in 
the kiss of the wanton and the thrill of a stage sensation. What 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones forgets, though Archdeacon Farrar 
in his very moderate and sensible criticism on these proposals 
puts us on our guard against forgetting, is that if you once 
begin dramatising the Bible, you seize upon a much more 
vivid and irresistible medium for the tainting and lower- 
ing of ideal impressions than any which pictorial art now 
affords us. Let the vulgar chromo-lithograph do all it 


ean, and it will never do what a single play like Salomé 














might do for the degradation of human thought concerning 
the divine mind and purpose. Who can think of Hamlet 
or Macbeth without thinking of the most remarkable actor, 
—it may be remarkable only for his screams and grotesque 
gestures,—whom he has seen in either part? Who, that had 
seen Salomé kissing the head of John the Baptist, could hear 
again the brief and bare statement in which Scripture records 
the scene of the murder, without interpolating in his imagination 
all that exciting mimicry of grim death and hysteric passion 
with which the stage had invested it? The difference between 
vulgar pictorial art, or even vulgar literary art, and the stage, 
in its power to stain the imagination, is as great as the differ. 

ence between thought and life. Even the Ammergau Passion 

Play ran great risks, though the habits of two or three 

centuries of devotional precaution did what nothing else could 
do to minimise those risks. It would be simply impossible 

on an English stage, if dramatisation of the Bible were 

once acclimatised there, to prevent the close association 

of the great actor who had thrilled the house with his 

impersonation of Iago or Othello with the actor who should 

play John the Baptist or some still more sacred figure. 

It would be impossible to permit a drama on the subject 

of Ruth, and to forbid a drama on the subject of 

Abraham and Isaac, though that must include the sacrifice 

on Mount Moriah and typify to the minds of multitudes of 

Christians a much greater and more sacred event. Indeed, 

the whole of the history of Israel is so closely bound up with the 

passion of him to whose life that history was the prelude, 

that, as the Ammergau peasants have themselves represented 

it, it is impossible almost to take any great scene out of that 

history without more or less prefiguring to the disciples of 

Christ some aspect of the greatest crisis in human history. 

And as that is so, we can surely say without a moment’s hesi- 

tation that any attempt to imitate, in the spirit of an ordinary 

stage devoted to the amusements of the people, actions that 

the great multitude of Christians regard as setting forth the 

innermost life of the Eternal Spirit himself, or as closely 
bound up with the adequate apprehension of such actions, must 

bedim the very conception of the divine life itself in the minds 

of those who really accept Christianity. How could we afford 
to connect a great master,—it might be, of tragi-comedy,—with 

the chief actor in a patriarchal or a prophetic part, or the 

éclat of a great operatic singer with the chief performer in the 

tragedy of Herodias or of Sapphira? The painter may afford to 
give his conception of the countenance of a divine being, for, 

after all, even a picture does not indelibly associate itself 

in the minds of men with the ideal which the painter attempted 

to set forth. But if once you make the greater conceptions of 
revealed religion ludicrous or contemptible, or still worse 

perhaps, if you bind them up in men’s imaginations with the 
delineation of impure and overwhelming passion, you do more 

mischief than it will take a succession of generations, full of 
the reverence and enthusiasm of the Christian life, to undo. 

The stage is one of the most powerful instruments ever in- 

vented for the moulding and fashioning of what may be called 

the commonplace idealisms of the multitude. It will not raise 

the popular mind to any great height. It will not overcome 
the resistance of strong domestic feelings, or of any deep and 
passionate convictions. But it will provide any number of 
excuses for a self-indulgent or self-willed habit of life, and 
will give the shelter of an easy-going standard of morality 
and a cynical kind of tolerance to any one who feels him- 

self a little overpowered by a sense of duty which asks for more. 
than ordinary self-sacrifice. If the literature of revelation is 
to be reproduced on the stage, we may be sure of this, that 
the histrionic and sentimental associations with which the 
stage will invest it, will extinguish its highest influence over all 
but the very best and purest of the believers in its lessons. 





AN OLD EXTRAVAGANCE. 

VER since the days of Isaiah there has been no lack of 
reformers to point the finger of scorn at woman’s 
apparel and to prophesy evil of its extravagance, and no 
doubt the old translators of the Bible derived much satis- 
faction in substituting for the Hebrew vanities of the 
daughters of Zion the whimwhams and fallals of con- 
temporary English life, and pointing the prophet’s moral 
against “the chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the 
changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, and the wimples, 
and the crisping pins,” with which their own wives and 
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daughters were decked. For some reason or other—possibly 
because as a nation we have ever been distinguished by more 
wealth than taste—English men and women have always been 
offenders in the matter of luxurious dress, even under the 
restraint of the sumptuary law enacted by Edward IV.,—which, 
by-the-way, was hardly repealed, we believe, more than half a 
century ago. There is scarcely a satirist, philosopher, or great 
divine who has not left on record some weighty remonstrance 
against the money spent in dress; and now to-day the cry 
ig raised once more, and the contemporary moralist, in the 
shape of Lady Jeune, denounces the wickedness and folly of 
women who waste their husband’s substance in clothes for 
their own backs. Lady Jeune should have quoted those lines 
of Massinger’s from “The Picture,” for they express almost 
exactly the gist of her remonstrance :— 
«There are some of you, 

Whom I forbear to name, whose coining heads 

Are the mints of all new fashions, that have done 

More hurt to the Kingdom by superfluous bravery, 

Which the foolish gentry imitate, than a war 

Ora long famine. All the treasure, by 

This foul excess, is got into the merchant, 

Embroiderer, silkman, jeweller, tailor’s hand ; 

And the third part of the land too, the nobility 

Engrossing titles only.” 

Lady Jeune, in the pages of this month’s National Review, 
does not accuse her fellow-women of carrying ruin quite so 
far as that—indeed, it would be hard to hold them responsible 
for our agricultural distress—but she does assert that their 
superfluous bravery puts a great deal too much treasure into 
the merchant’s hand, and that the merchant, embroiderer, or 
tailor who profits by their excess is not even an Englishman. 
“Tt is good for trade,” is a very favourite excuse for our in- 
dulgence in luxuries. Unfortunately, in this instance, not even 
that plea can be made to serve as a salve for our consciences; 
for, as Lady Jeune says—and as, indeed, is safficiently demon- 
strated by the present condition of commerce—it is not the 
English trade that gains, but that of our rivals on the Con- 
tinent. Both the inexpensive material, cheap at the time of 
purchase, but dear in that it has to be constantly renewed: 
and the expensive form of labour which is employed in 
converting it into a dress to wear, are chiefly of foreign ex- 
traction. Extravagant people to-day can therefore try to 
reform by adding this to the many reasons that should 
persuade them to economy,—that the more reckless their 
expenditure, the less their fellow-countrymen benefit by it. 
Lady Jeune’s appeal to them loses nothing by being 

couched in the most moderate terms, and founded upon 
statements which are very far from being exaggerated. 
She lays great stress, and very rightly, upon the lament- 
able effect which the example in extravagance set by 
vich women has upon those of the working class. The 
question has become a much more complicated one since the 
days of Massinger. It is not “the foolish gentry” who imi- 
tate to-day: they set the example, and the people imitate. 
The old order has so far changed that all distinctions of dress 
have been swept away; every class emulates the one above it 
in its clothing, its amusements, and the smallest details of 
its luxury, and, as Lady Jeune says, “ this is particularly the 
case with women. The East-End factory-girl, with her Gains- 
borough hat and her ‘ bang,’ is only a coarse imitation of what 
she thinks the lady of fashion in the West-End must be; and 
the servant-maid, who spends all her small wages in a slavish 
imitation of her mistress, and emerges up the area-steps on 
Sunday so gorgeously apparelled that she is almost unrecog- 
nisable, is another instance, and one that comes home to us 
more nearly.” It comes home much more nearly to the poor 
girl’s parents, who receive but little aid from their daughter’s 
wages. Of course, one cannot hold the richer portion of woman- 
kind responsible for the imitation of their dresses by their 
poorer neighbours—an imitation which they would gladly dis- 
courage if they only knew how to do it—but since their example 
is thus slavishly followed, they would be acting more in 
accordance with common charity and the spirit of the times, 
if they strove to make that example a good one. We hear a 
great deal of woman’s example and woman’s will, nowadays, 
and it is a pity that we cannot also see both exercised a little 
more where they are so obviously needed. But apart from the 
harm that is worked upon their poorer sisters, the wives and 
daughters of “the foolish gentry,” as Massinger calls them, 
lead a life of considerable discomfort themselves through 
their foolishness. Lady Jeune seems to think that the evil 





is of recent date, and that forty years ago the world was far 
more economical in its dress. It may be so; but there is no 
doubt of its wastefulness to-day. The £300 or £400 a year, 
which she says would have been considered ample pin-money 
in those days even for a woman of the highest rank, of whom 
a certain bravery of attire would be expected, is by no 
means too much now for the modest requirements of a young 
married lady, whose husband’s income does not greatly 
exceed £1,500 a year. We have even heard of cases where 
the wives’ expenditure upon dress absorbed more than three- 
fourths of their husbands’ incomes; and we have no doubt 
that these same helpmates were not unfrequently loud in their 
complaints of male extravagance in the matter of cigars and 
otber male delights. It would be no exaggeration, we believe, 
to say that, with rare exceptions, every woman of the middle 
or upper class, whose income is restricted, suffers the pinch of 
poverty chiefly by reason of the large proportion of her income 
which she devotes to her clothes; or, at least, feels far more 
personal discomfort from her enforced economy in that one 
particular than in any other. We are assured from time to 
time that the old sneer on the subject of women and their 
one interest in life, chiffons, is not only threadbare, but com- 
pletely out of date. Is it so out of date, we wonder? There 
are, roughly speaking, some five or six periodicals, possessing 
a considerable circulation and influence, written by women for 
women, and dealing with matters which are supposed chiefly to 
interest the feminine mind. Some idea of the little importance 
that the feminine mind attaches to dress, may be gathered 
from the fact that, at the very least, four-fifths of the contents 
of these newspapers are devoted solely to the description and 
advertisement of new frocks. A woman’s newspaper is only 
another name for a journal of fashions. 

Unluckily, at the present moment, cheap materials and 
cheap fashion-plates have had an effect which has by no 
means added to the cheapness of our daily life. They have 
made the changes of fashion more rapid, its demands more 
exacting, and the temptation to imitate moreirresistible. Lady 
Jeune’s exposition of the causes of modern extravagance is ad- 
mirably put, and her suggestions towards reform are extremely 
sensible. But who is there who will pay any attention to them ? 
The story is such an old one: for thousands of years one-half of 
the world has grumbled at the other halts love of finery. 
Still, to-day that love of finory has loco cause than it ever 
had before, for it is no longer “ superfluous bravery ” of which 
we complain, but vulgar ostentation. The chief offenders are 
women who do not seek to adorn their own charms, but simply 
to prove that they can spend more money upon their clothes 
than others. It is such a pitiful show of snobbish pride, 
that there is some reasonable hope that a revulsion of good 
feeling will put a stop to it. With this end in view, we 
would like to make a humble suggestion to this effect: That 
no bride who respected herself should, for the future, "publish 
the whole list of her trowsseaw for the envy and admiration of 
the outside world. Let her try to imagine that the catalogue 
of her frocks and under-garments, interesting as it is 
to herself and her sisters, can have no interest for the 
rest of womankind.- And also, we might suggest that great 
ladies, de par le monde, should consider that the public descrip- 
tion and appraisement of their attire is somewhat derogatory 
to the dignity which they wish to support. If only a decent 
reticence in these matters could be made fashionable, the 
shoddy world might cease from taking a shoddy pride in its 
apparel. 


BEFORE BREAKFAST IN THE FEN. 


LTHOUGH Cornelius Vermuyden, the Dutch engineer, 
drained sixty thousand acres of the fen of South- 
Eastern Yorkshire in 1626, completing in two years a work 
which a Commission appointed to report on the possibility of 
its reclamation had declared impossible, the upper levels of 
the “Carrs,” as the great flats of Hatfield Chase and the Isle 
of Axeholme are called, do not differ greatly from the appear- 
ance which they must have presented at the end of the last 
century, when John Smeaton, the builder of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, had shown how the last lingering surface-waters 
might be made to disappear. Before that time, according to 


\ a well-informed writer in the Field, the bittern, the ruff and 


reeve, the black-tailed godwit, the marsh harrier, the great 
crested grebe, and other rare water-fowl, bred commonly on 
the “Carrs.” But though these rarer birds have disappeared, 
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the drainage and enclosure of the flats, now separated by 
deep and impassable streams, and planted with wide and en- 
during woods by private owners, extends a natural protection 
to the remaining species which still in countless numbers make 
the “Carrs” their home. In no inland region that the writer 
has yet seen are the larger birds found in such astonishing 
numbers, or so easily observed, as in the wooded portions of 
the “Carrs.” Nor need this be matter for surprise, where food, 
water, shelter, and quiet are found over vast spaces of land. 
The farms and villages are far removed on the higher ground, 
seated, as it were, with their feet in the quiet marshes, where 
breadth and solitude are broken only by the thick and silent 
woods, and the slow-running rivers; a dark country, with dark 
skies, and trees, and waters. The very mole-hills are black, 
and the dykes, bridged by heart of oak, black as coal, and dug 
from the peat of the fen. Even on the sound land on the 
border of the marsh, where‘the ancient trees survive, the giant 
poplars which fringe the pools}have leaves as dark as those on 
which the vapours of invaded Tartarus left their mark for 
ever. Yet, unlike most marsh-lands, the ‘‘ Carrs ” are neither 
gloomy nor deserted. But birds, not men, people the flats ; 
and to meet them the visitor’: must keep early hours, and be 
abroad by sunrise, or in summer a little later; for it is pos- 
sible to be too early for the birds, even after day has broken, 
and at 4 o’clock on a summer’s morning even they are scarcely 
awake. Here there is no sudden leap of Nature from sleep to 
active and eager life as in the tropics, where the beginning and 
ending of light and darkness are as rapid as the lighting and 
quenching of a torch, and the hour of disappearance of the 
creatures of night is fixed by the quick and tyrannous in- 
vasion of the sun. The early visitor to the stream-side will 
surprise the wild ducks and herons before they leave their 
feeding-grounds for the day. In that part of the “Carrs” with 
which the writer is best acquainted, the heronry lies in the 
centre of a thousand-acre wood, from which the birds sally in 
all directions to hunt the streams at night. In the early 
morning their grey and ghostly forms may be seen, as they 
stand quietly in the long meadow-grass, resting after their 
night’s fishing, or wading about in the long, wet herbage. Seen 
among the white and curling vapours which lie upon the 
dripping aftermath, they seem like the spirits of the fen, as 
they slowly spread their wings and sail away towards the sun- 
rise lv Luelr sauvbuary boyond the otrcam. The departure of the 
herons is the signal for a general awakening of the main bird- 
population of the “Carrs.” Though the sunbeams have scarcely 
penetrated the lower levels of the mist, the tree-tops in the plan- 
tations are already glowing with the morning rays; and the 
noise of the birds isastonishing. The tree-tops are full of rooks 
and jackdaws, wood-pigeons and stock-doves; and like children, 
their first impulse on awakening is to chatter. The rush and 
clatter of wings as the flocks leave the wood for their feeding- 
grounds is like the sound of the sea, and their numbers 
beyond conjecture. The fallow fields, where the roughly 
ploughed clods are dry and warm, are first visited, not only 
by the rooks, jackdaws, and pigeons, but also by the great 
flocks of peewits which have been feeding all night on the wet 
marshes. The last come, not for food, but, as it seems, for 
rest and company, remaining quite still and quiet, and 
apparently enjoying the warmth of the morning sun. But the 
great flocks of day-feeding birds are eager in search of food, 
the rooks and jackdaws prying beneath every clod, while the 
pigeons fly over each other’s backs, struggling for a place in 
the crowd like their tame relations in a London square. Per- 
haps the latest birds to awaken to the business of the day are 
the partridges. Even in August the coveys do not seem to move 
till 6 o’clock, when they may be heard calling and making up 
their minds to leave their roosting-places for the first-cut 
stubbles. By 8 o’clock in August or September, the birds have 
ceased feeding, and fly to the river to bathe and drink, by some 
common and well-understood impulse, which brings the flocks 
in noisy and cheerful companies to the water-side. When 
coming down to drink, their flight and manner of approach is 
altogether different from that which marks their descent upon 
the fallow fields which are their morning feeding-grounds. 
The serious business of the day is over, and they go down to 
the water in great companies and processions, flying low over 
the ground and constantly alighting for a short time, then 
rising and flying onwards with much cawing, chattering, and 
gossip. Several different kinds unite in these bathing-parties. 
On one occasion the writer saw a flock which must have 








numbered at least a thousand rooks and jackdaws approaching 
the water in this manner. With them were scores of wood- 
pigeons, a flock of turtle-doyes, and a number of peewits, all of 
which flew or alighted at the same time and in the same direc. 
tion. The stream was flowing rapidly and smoothly between 
high embankments, and it was only here and there that the 
cattle, or some careless weed-cutter, had trampled down the 
edges sufficiently to make the access to the water easy for the 
birds. All these “bathing ghats,” as we could see by looking 
up the straight cut from behind the decayed stump of the last 
great tree that stood upon the marsh before the forest disap. 
peared, were occupied by crowds of rooks and pigeons drinking 
and bathing, until others came down and pushed them forward 
till they were obliged to fly across the stream. There they 
sat in long rows on the rails which run by the side of the 
dyke, drying themselves or preening their feathers, until 
the whole row of fencing was covered with black lines of 
cawing and chattering birds. In no long time the water 
brought down traces of the bath, in the shape of hundreds of 
floating feathers, lightly cushioned on the surface of the 
stream. Not even the floating thistle-down lies more grace- 
fully on the water, than do these little fleets of feathers from 
the morning toilet of the birds, the crisp and curling black 
plumes from the breast of rook and jackdaw sailing by like 
fairy gondolas, while here and there a feather from a 
pigeon’s wing, with a drop of water for ballast in its curve, 
catches the wind at every gust, and sails among the lesser 
craft and dances on the ripples like some miniature yacht. 
The pheasants and partridges also visit the stream to drink, 
though not to bathe. Hidden near one of their favourite 
drinking-places, the writer has more than once observed the 
care and anxiety which the wild pheasant exhibits when 
bringing her brood to the water. Men are so rarely seen upon 
the “ Carrs,” that her fears must be due, not to the danger from 
human interference, but to the attacks of the hawks and 
magpies, foxes and stoats, which enjoy almost the same 
freedom from disturbance as the other wild creatures of the 
fen. The pheasants invariably approach the stream from a 
wood near by a long hedgerow, which runs down to the water, 
and gives complete protection from winged enemies. Theold 
bird then ascends the bank, and after some moments spent 
in surveying the neighbourhood with head erect and motion- 
less, she descends and drinks, raising her head like a fowl 
after each draught. A low call then summons the brood, who 
descend in turn, while the old bird once more mounts guard. 
If disturbed, the whole brood run into the fence, with a speed 
and silence more to be expected from some nimble four-footed 
animal than in a bold and strong-flying bird like the wild 
pheasant. The partridges, on the contrary, drink at the most 
open spots, flying in a body with much noise and calling to 
the waters, and returning as hastily when their thirst is satis- 
fied. By 9 o’clock the “Carrs” are almost deserted by the 
birds. The pheasants are in the corn, or hidden in the 
plantations. Rooks, jackdaws, and pigeons have flown far up 
into the cultivated ground, the plovers have followed them, 
the herons are asleep in the thick woods, before the shepherd 
drives his flock to feed on the drying grasses of the fen. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ULSTER AFTER HOME-RULE. 

(To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I have been much interested in the correspondence in 
the Spectator on the subject of the position of Irish Unionists 
after Home-rule is carried, supposing for a moment that such 
a misfortune should ever come upon us. Your article on the 
subject is excellent, and shows that you can appreciate our 
position. 

I am a Nonconformist, and a Liberal in politics, engaged 
in trade, and have practically no interests connected with 
landlords, who are now so often spoken of in England as if 
they were the only Unionists, and that they are so only to 
protect their own selfish interests. For this reason, perbaps, 
my opinion may be considered by Gladstonians as less pre- 
judiced than if I was one of the landed class, to whom it is 
now the fashion of the Gladstonian Party to ascribe most 
unjustly (in my judgment) almost all the troubles in Ireland. 

My firm conviction is, that if the majority of the British 
people should succeed in establishing a Parliament in Ireland, 
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and by so doing cut us (Unionists) off from our inheritance 
as equal citizens in the management of the Empire, that 
we shall feel it to be such a treacherous action, such a political 
erime, that our loyalty will be turned into political hate. And, 
Gir, how can it be otherwise? At the end of the last century, 
the Protestants of Ireland had a Parliament in which they 
alone sat. Many of them then opposed the Act of Union. 
But when it was accomplished, they accepted it; and after 
ninety years of Imperial Union they have learned that to 
have a share in the government of a great Empire, with civil 
and religious liberty, justice properly administered, and equal 
laws, is a far superior position than that of a mere Colony of 
Great Britain governed by a Parliament which, by the pecu- 
liarity of our position, she must more or less control. 


At the time of the Union, Ireland was very discontented,— 
many Presbyterians who had left Ireland from causes which 
are now passed away fought against Great Britain in the 
American War of Independence, and the volunteers who 
marched from Ulster to Dublin, and who forced a free Parlia- 
ment from the then Government, were largely Protestants. 
Great Britain had then few Colonies, and India was scarcely 
open as a field for Irish genius and energy. 

Since the Union, and during this present century, what has 

been called “ Greater Britain” has been formed, and India 
has become an Empire. Owing to the fact that Irishmen 
have had fewer openings in their own country than either 
Englishmen or Scotchmen have had in theirs, the descendants 
of these men have sought employment in all parts of the 
world under the British flag. In India, they have risen to 
the very highest positions, and have done, I really believe, 
more in proportion to their numbers to build up our 
great Empire than either Englishmen or Scotchmen. The 
result is that now we, the Unionists of Ireland, are in- 
tensely proud of the Empire and its flag, which we have 
helped to carry to victory in all parts of the world. We 
‘are proud of the Colonies which we have helped to form 
and to civilise and to govern. We are proud that Lord 
Wolseley, Lord Roberts, and now Sir George White, all Irish 
Unionists, are among the principal guardians of Britain’s 
power. We are proud of the life-work of Lords Dufferin, 
Mayo, and Lawrence, and a host of other Irishmen who have 
represented and strengthened the Empire in various lands. 
And we, who are the descendants of the men who were 
represented in the Irish Parliaments of the last century, are 
now proud to be equal citizens with Englishmen and Scotch- 
men in the United Parliament, and with equal rights in the 
management of the great Empire which we have materially 
helped to form. In fact, we now feel ourselves to be a part 
of the Mother-country from which this Empire has sprung. 
If you take this position from us and put us under an Irish 
Parliament, in which we cannot have any power except by 
opposing England and her interests and acting entirely for our 
own safety, you may beas sureas you can be of anything which 
has not taken place, that we shall be in Ireland England’s 
bitterest political foes; and as sure as there is a tribute im- 
posed upon Ireland by England over which we have no control, 
it will be a source of intense bitterness which will lead to 
future trouble of which the Gladstonian Liberals have now 
apparently no thought. A son turned out of his father’s 
house when he has been doing his duty, in order to try to 
win another son who has been disloyal to his family, cannot 
‘have kindly feelings towards those who have so ill-treated him. 
This is what the Gladstonian Liberals are now trying to do 
with us. We love the British flag and all that it represents. 
It is the symbol to us of liberty, power, and unity. There 
is not a Nationalist Member of Parliament who dare exhibit 
this flag in Ireland. The Unionists, who are British in their 
feelings ana conduct, are to be turned out in order to try to 
buy the favour of those who would wish to see the Empire 
destroyed and England humiliated. 

It is not in human nature that we can bear this with 
equanimity. Without doubt, if we find unity hopeless, 
we shall go in for practical independence. We should pre- 
fer to see the Army removed, and to be left to fight our own 
battles and make terms with those of our countrymen to 
whom we are now opposed, rather than have it used to coerce 
us whenever an English Gladstonian Ministry was hard 
pressed, and for some cause wanted the assistance of the 
majority of the Irish Parliament. You will observe that I as- 
sume that there will not be Irish representatives in the British 





Parliament. I do so because I cannot imagine the common- 
sense of Englishmen to be entirely extinct. Surely all respect 
will be gone for English political wisdom if they allow Irish- 
men to govern them when they will have no power over the 
government of Ireland. 

Neither do I touch the question of priestly influence (terribly 
serious though it be), because the Nonconformist conscience 
of England, which now has such political power, cares not 
how we suffer. I will, however, venture to disagree with the 
sentiment of the Home Secretary, who thinks it better to go 
to the poll under the influence of priests than of brewers; 
and I will say that, as I consider life not worth living without 
freedom of conscience and action, I prefer to vote with 
brewers, publicans, and sinners, rather than to be driven to 
the polls to vote against my conscience by the spiritual power 
of an army of priests.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An Irn1sH NoNCONFORMIST. 
[To THE EpiTOR OF THE “SPEctTaToR.”] 
Sir,—I respectfully submit that there is no question to the 
above effect before Ulster at present. Of course, any one’s 
feelings would be embittered if deserted by a trusted friend. 
Ulster expects no such treatment from England. It will be 
time enough to consider what she will do when England issues 
an authoritative mandate (the mandate of the majority) to 
the effect that Ulster is to swallow Home-rule. A good deal 
must happen before such a mandate is issued. At present, 
the question before Ulster is resistance to Home-rule. This 
monopolises her mind and attention. Moreover, Ulster is at 
present solemnly bound by the vows of her representatives at 
the Great Convention to resist Home-rule to the death. To 
those vows Ulster is bound, until her representatives are as 
solemnly absolved from those vows as they were solemnly 
committed by them. Therefore, I beg respectfully to suggest 
that the present discussion is not in order.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
LIBERAL UNIONIST DELEGATE. 


eS 


THE POLICY OF IRISH LOYALISTS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SprcTaTOR.”’ } 





Srr,—As one who has a deep sympathy with the position of 
the Ulster Unionists, I would venture to protest against the 
counsels of despair to which some of your recent corre- 
spondents incline to abandon themselves. 

Trish Unionists will have no ground whatever for bitterness 
against the English, who in two successive elections by great 
majorities have testified a steadfast adherence to their cause 
and a loyal affection towards them. The unsympathetic 
attitude of Scotchmen, whom the ties of kindred and religion 
should have bound to them, might indeed excite, and doubtless 
will excite, the bitterness inseparable from desertion ; but, 
after all, it is the Welsh—a Celtic people as priest-ridden by 
Nonconformist clergy as the South Irish by Catholic clergy, 
and possessing many of the same national characteristics— 
who, with the South Irish, constitute the temporary majority 
which threatens the unity of Irish and English Unionists, 
Mr. Gladstone has himself asserted that in England the forces 
of intelligence and education are with the Irish Unionists, and 
against himself; and if the real position were fully under- 
stood amongst the English masses, the immense English 
majority in their favour would be doubled. 

It is not, therefore, right or wise, however bitter their 
feelings against Scotch or Welsh, that Irish Unionists should 
waver in their confidence in England. Should Home-rule 
advance beyond the stage of a “nebular” hypothesis, Ulster 
Unionists may be assured that they will never be deserted by 
English Unionists, if they choose to insist on their right to 
remain integral portions of the Kingdom. Even if a Liberal (?) 
majority should, against the will of England, temporarily force 
a brand-new and retrograde Constitution down their throats 
for the moment, they have only got stubbornly to maintain 
their claim to be excepted from it, in order to regain in a very 
short time their present Constitutional position, returning to 
their equal rights as British citizens under the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and leaving the delights of third-rate misgovernment 
to the Celtic elements of the British Islands. 

The near example of Ulster’s order and prosperity would, I 
doubt not, serve more quickly than any other influence to 
disgust the South Irish with their Gladstonian toy.—I am, 
Sir, &c., P, LyTTELTON GELL. 
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TEMPERANCE AGITATORS. 

[To THE Epitor or THE “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Will you permit me to say that, in your criticisms in 
the Spectator of January 21st, on the addresses of Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Frances E. Willard (of U.S.A), given in 
Exeter Hall on January 9th, you have, in using a reporter’s 
version, done them an unintentional injustice. It is well 
known that reporters are apt to seize on some striking or 
unusual sentences in a speech, and to omit the sober lines of 
argument. And in the case of what seemed to you the most 
striking instance of bad taste, it was simply an imperfect 
rendering by the reporter of a quotation from a celebrated 
French writer. 


I will not occupy your space further than to say that these 
ladies are two of our most intelligent and devoted advocates 
of our Temperance reform, and their addresses are filled with 
serious and consecutive arguments for the great cause to 
which they have nobly devoted their lives. I know of none 
who are their superiors in either platform oratory or in prac- 
tical philanthropic work.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W.S. 





“THE GREAT ENIGMA.” 
[To rue Environ or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’} 

S1z,— Will you kindly allow me to correct what is obviously 
an error of the press, in the review of my recent work, pub- 
lished in the Spectator of January 28th? You write :—* Mr. 
Lilly asserts that if the intellect is valid, the true conclusion 
can never be Atheism or Agnosticism, but must be either 
Theism or some higher form of Pantheism, which is really, 
in good logic, a kindof Atheism.” The last word should have 
been “ Theism.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Athenxum Club, January 31st. W.S. Litty. 





TENNYSON’S FAITH. 
(To tue EpiTor oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—Much has been written about Lord Tennyson and the 
“faith that was in him,” and many quotations from his 
writings, illustrative of his opinions on the subject, have 
appeared. But I have not seen any allusion to the beautiful 
lines which, perhaps more than any other, indicate his strong 
belief in the future state, under the title of “St. Agnes’ Eve,” 
published at p.171 of the second volume of his “ Poems,” 
1842, beginning as follows :— 
“ Deep on the convent-roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon.” 

The poem may be thought too long for quotation; but many 
of your readers may Jike to have their attention directed to 
it.—I am, Sir, Xc., J. W. O. 





TENNYSON’S “CROSSING THE BAR.” 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—There is a phrase in the late Lord Tennyson’s “ Crossing 
the Bar,” the meaning of which seems capable of illustration 
from another of his poems. It is this :— 


« Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me!” 


What is this call? Now, if we turn to the close of “ Enoch 
Arden,” we find the following passage :— 


“Then the third night after this, 

While Enoch slumber’d motionless and pale, 

And Miriam watch’d and dozed at intervals, 

There came so loud a calling of the sea, 

That all the houses in the haven rang. 

He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad, 

Crying with a loud voice ‘ A sail! a sail! 

I am saved ;’ and so fell back and spoke no more.” 
In my edition of this poem for Macmillan’s “ English Classics,” 
the meaning of the italicised portion above is thus given, and, 
I may add, on the authority, if not in the words, of Lord 
Tennyson himself :— 


“A calling of the sea.—A term used in some parts of England 
for a ground-swell. When this occurs on a windless night, the 


sound not only echoes through the houses standing near the 
beach, but is often heard many miles inland.” 

Enoch Arden is lying at the point of death, and to the 
dying sailor comes the “one clear call” which Tennyson, 
looking forward to his own death-hour, represents, in 
This explana- 


“Crossing the Bar,” as coming to himself. 








tion of the phrase is obviously in harmony with the whole 
imagery of the poem, and appears to me to give point ang 
significance to an otherwise somewhat vague expression —J] 
am, Sir, &c., 


Hobart, December 18th, 1892. W. TREGO Wess, 





A HOME FOR THE DYING. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Close to the Swiss Cottage Metropolitan Station at 
South Hampstead, stands a large white house in a garden. A 
short time ago, the stately rooms echoed with cheerful voices 
and laughter; now the occupants are very still and quiet, for 
it is “ Friedenheim,” the Home of Peace for the Dying. Those 
quiet occupants have nowhere else to die; there are compara. 
tively few institutions for incurables, and the hospitals are go 
full, that those under brief sentence of death must make 
room for less hopeless cases ; but only one-fourth of the beds 
are filled, not for want of sufferers, God knows, but for want 
of funds. Out of the men’s ward is a large, empty con- 
servatory, that might be turned into a vision of beauty if the- 
shelves and stands were filled with flowers and ferns. If every 
one who hears of Friedenheim will give one pot of flowers 
only, the empty space will soon be filled; at the end of the 
season pots of greenery that would otherwise be left to die 
might be sent there, and gardeners might put aside over- 
plentiful cuttings and roots if they were only reminded. 
Perhaps mourners who wish to do honour to the memory of a. 
lost friend will send flowers to the still living; it will be no. 
mere compliment or society-tax, but a kindly deed giving 
infinite pleasure, and at the same time an infinitely better 
memorial than the costly wreaths and crosses sometimes 
heaped on the coffin, sometimes declined “ by request.”—I am,, 
Sir, X&e., ConsTANCE MILMAN. 


61 Cadogan Square, February 1st. 





A STORK MONOPOLIST. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “SrecraTor.”] 
S1r,—The following incident, illustrating the reasoning 
faculty in the stork, took place in my Swedish home. It may 
possibly interest your readers. 

In Skane, in the southern part of Sweden, a pair of storks 
lived for many years on the roof of my father’s parsonage. 
One spring, a pair of young storks appeared in the place, who, 
after surveying the old nest—probably their parental home— 
set about building their habitation on the opposite side of the 
roof. When it was finished and the eggs had been laid, the 
old female stork returned, took a look at the new-comers, bud 
allowed them to remain in their home in peace. Her attention 
was soon occupied by a number of young suitors, who zealously 
wooed her, though she rejected all their offers. Some days 
later, this Penelope among birds was rewarded by the arrival 
of her old mate. But then came an end to the truce with the 
young birds. That very evening, the old stork, followed by 
his female companion, flew to the nest of thenew-comers. By 
violent blows of their beaks they first put the young male 
stork to flight, and then began to attack the sitting hen.. 
Patiently she suffered all ill-usage and remained upon her 
eggs. The assailants then altered their tactics. One con- 
tinued to attack the young mother-bird, while the other, 
watching till in her struggles to evade the blows an egg 
became uncovered, instantly pushed it out.of the nest. Thus, 
one by one, the four precious eggs were remorselessly sacrificed. 
When all the eggs had been destroyed, the young female 
stork, after standing for some time in the courtyard, looking 
up to her ruined home as if in despair, sadly flew away. 
There was never any sign of that pair of storks on our roof 
again. Theold ones had attained their end,—henceforth they 
were the only storks in that part of the country, and were left 
in sole possession of its food supply. To the inhabitants of 
our parsonage, whose sympathies for the old storks were thus 
rudely shaken, it seemed a just retribution that, though the 
birds had some eggs that summer, none were hatched, and 
thus the old storks had to return alone to their Southern 
quarters that winter,—a solitary pair!—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANNA GLASELL-ANDERSSON. 

Schloss Labers Meran, Tirol, January 27th. 
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BOOKS. 


ee 
WILLIAM BELL SCOTT.* 

Prima facie, it would seem impossible to justify the publica- 
tion of the two thick octavo volumes that form the subject of 
this notice. William Bell Scott was, in truth, what his friend 
Rossetti called him in fun, “a pictor most justly ignotus; ” 
and his work in the regions of poetry and etching could not 
in strictness call for more than the thinnest of memorial 
volumes. In spite, however, of this, the editor and publishers 
of the present work will be acquitted by the public verdict for 
having published Mr. Scott’s notes in full, and will be pro- 
nounced to have given to the world an exceedingly interesting 
and readable book. The reason is this. Mr. Scott lived for 
fifty years in close contact with an important section of the 
literary and artistic world of England, and took careful notes 
of all he saw and heard. Nor wasthisall. Henot only mixed 
in an interesting society, but he had the ability both to under- 
stand what was going on round him, and to represent it in 
an interesting form. Though not, perhaps, a heaven-born 
memoirist, he has a decided talent for relating and describing, 
and his writing has always a certain character and distinction. 
He can, besides, tell a story well, and his comments on his 
friends and acquaintances have sufficient pepper-and-mustard 
tomake them amusing. Mr. Scott was no more inclined to the 
dreary drip of amiable panegyric than his renowned com- 
patriot of Cheyne Row. 


Perhaps the most interesting thing in the book is the picture 
we obtain of the origin and development of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school in painting and poetry. Though Mr. Scott stood some- 
what outside the movement, he was intimate with all the mem- 
bers of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and to Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti he was bound by the closest ties of friendship. The pas- 
sage in which Mr. Scott unfolds his theory of the origins of Pre- 
Raphaelism is worth quoting. We see no reason to doubt 
that he has here hit on the true explanation. Mr. Scott de- 
scribes his first visit to Mr. Holman Hunt’s studio, and 
tells us how he saw the painter a-work on “The Oath of 
Rienzi over the Body of his Brother,”—a picture that was 
being painted “in oils with water-colour brushes, as thinly as 
in water-colour, on canvas which he had primed with white 
till the surface was as smooth as card-board, and every tint 
remained transparent : ”— 

“Holman Hunt’s picture had no pre-Reformation character in 
the subject or invention, only in the manner, in the elaborated 
detail; he had actually introduced a fly, as we see done in some 
early Flemish portraits, to show how minute the artist’s hand 
could go.t These early Flemish portraits were painted exactly at 
the period of the invention and sudden perfection of engraving, 
when the production of such an example of miniature detail as 
the ‘ Knight with Death and the Devil’ astounded the northern 
art-world ; and here it was again affecting painting. Every move- 
ment has its genesis, as every flower its seed; the seed of the 
flower of Pre-Raphaelism was photography. The seriousness and 
honesty of motive, the unerring fatalism of the sun’s action, as 
well as the perfection of the impression on the eye, was what it 
aspired to. History, genre, medievalism, or any poetry or 
literality, were allowable as subject, but the execution was to be 
like the binocular representations of leaves that the stereoscope 
was then beginning to show. Such was my conclusion on thinking 
over that first visit to Hunt’s studio—conclusion as to the execu- 
tion, that is to say.” 

Not least among the curious and amusing things told about 
the Pre-Raphaelites, is the account of how some of them took 
the diggings fever in the days of the great gold rush of 1852. 
Woolner contracted the disease so badly, that he actually laid 
down the tools of the sculptor and started for Australia. En- 
couraged by his friends, he became certain that he had only got 
to go away for four years to make his fortune; and Mr. Scott 
describes him buying his “cradle” and “kit,” and laying 
in revolvers wherewith to protect his treasure when he had 
won it. It was said, we are told, that Tennyson asked him: 
“ Will you be content with twenty thousand ?” immediately 
adding, “ but men are never contented about money, so I need 
not ask.” This, moreover, was not said in the least ironically, 
and Mr. Scott tells us that he was ridiculed for thinking that 
£1,200 wouid be nearer the mark. In a letter from Rossetti 


* Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott, H.R.S.A., LL.D. ; 
and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830-1882. Edited by 
W. Minto. Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions of Sketches 
by Himself and Friends, 2 vols, London: Osgood, Mclivaine, and Co, 

+ I should like to see this picture again, to make sure that the flv, which was 
somewhere on the foreground, very near the edge, is still there. If it is not, he 
has eradicated it by some later impulse. 





at this period it is stated that “the great Alfred even declares 
that were it not for Mrs. T. he should go himself,”—so in- 
fectious were the “ corduroys, sou’-westers, jerseys, firearms, 
and belts full of little bags to hold the expected nuggets ” in 
which Woolner and his brother diggers arrayed themselves. 
Of course it came to nothing. Woolner soon found that gold- 
digging did not pay. While he was getting £50 worth of 
gold, his expenses were about £90, and he therefore returned 
home, and, as he said, not with the intent of “ buying up 
some two dozen defunct noblemen’s estates and living like 
a swarthy Sultan in voluptuous imbecility,” but of earning 
his daily bread much as he earned it before he set out. The 
cheerful good-temper with which he took his disappointment 
showed clearly that the iron had not really entered his soul, 
and that it was as much the “sou’-westers” and the adven- 
tures that attracted him as the nuggets. The accounts 
given of Dante Gabriel Rossetti are much fuller and more 
favourable than those of any other person, and though even 
here there are traces of that half-kindly meant scorn and 
brutally expressed intellectual patronage which Carlyle de- 
veloped to such an abnormal degree, and which seems to have 
affected a good many Scotchmen of the past generation, 
the result is, on the whole, sympathetic. There are besides 
a good many of Rossetti’s own letters and poems in- 
corporated with the text, and hence, in one aspect, the book 
is a sort of life of that notable, though most imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, painter and poet. A passage from a letter 
written by Rossetti when quite a lad is so well put and so 
interesting, that we shall quote it at length. It begins with a 
reference to Alexander Smith’s Life Drama, then just pub- 
lished :— 

“ T have seen something of <A. S.’s book. It is wonderful, exactly 

in the way you said, and I mean to read it through. The Life 
Drama has nothing particular to say except that it seems to bear 
vaguely towards the favourite doctrine that scoundrelism is a 
sacred probation of the soul. But I find this everywhere. I am 
reading Wilhelm Meister, where the hero’s self-culture is a great 
process, amusing and amazing one. On one page he is in despair 
about some girl he has been the death of; in the next you are 
delighted with his enlarged views of Hamlet. Nothing, plainly, 
is so fatal to the duty of self-culture as self-sacrifice, even to the 
measure of a grain of mustard-seed. The only other book I have 
read for more than a year is St. Augustine’s Confes-ions, and here 
you have it again. As soon as the saint is struck by the fact that 
he has been wallowing, and inducing others to wallow, it is all 
horrible together, but involves no duty, except the comfortable 
self-appeasement of getting out of it himself. As for the women, 
no doubt they are nascent for hell. If I was not very sick of 
reading, which bores me excessively, I should like to hunt up as 
many instances of this noble theory as possible, and form them 
into an encyclopedia for the benefit of self-cultivators.” 
The phrase, “ scoundrelism is a sacred probation of the soul,” 
is worthy of Carlyle. We must quote another letter from 
Rossetti, which gives an account of what Mr. Scott calls 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood’s last united action. The 
list of artists to whom the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood con- 
sidered themselves allied is very interesting. Most of the 
names are of real moment in the history of modern English art. 
It is curious to note that already (the letter was written in 
1854) Lady Waterford was becoming recognised as an artist, 
and not an amateur :— 

“T write this very short note to tell you of a project started to- 
night at Millais’, which I engaged to communicate to youand one 
or two others immediately,—viz., a Sketching Club, to be called 
the Folio. The following is the plan in the rough: a folio is to be 
sent round to all the members in rotation, each one to put ina 
drawing whenever it reaches him, taking out his former one. 
Eighteen members have been named conjectura ly, the majority 
to be got by Millais. 


Holman Hunt. Richard Doyle. 


Millais. Arthur Hughes. 

C. Collins. Mark Anthony. 

F. M. Brown. Inchbold. 

W. B. Scott. Alex. Munro. 

Rossetti. Wolf. 

F. G. Stephens. Carrick (?) 

Halliday. Hon. Mrs. Boyle (E.V.B.) 


John Leech. Lady Waterford.” 

Space will not allow us to deal with the interesting account 
of the later years of Rossetti’s life, with the rude and ill- 
tempered allusions to Mr. Ruskin, or with the passages in 
regard to Mr. Swinburne, which have been so much resented 
by their subject. On the whole the book, though not very 
good-tempered, is well worth reading, and will be enjoyed by 
all lovers of literature, as well as by all artists. Of the 
pictures, we can only say that they will not, asa rale, make 
the public anxious to see more of the late Mr. Scott’s work. 
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There is, however, one exception. We should imagine that 
the great fresco on the staircase at Penkill Castle must 
be a fine and imaginative piece of painting. 

MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS OUT OF COURT.* 
TuIs volume of entertaining sketches of London life, by the 
late Mr. Montagu Williams, could not well be freer than it is 
from anything like self-consciousness or self-laudation, and 
yet it fully explains the touching manifestations of popular 
affection witnessed at the writer’s funeral in the dingy 
Brompton cemetery a few weeks ago. The duties of a Police 
Magistrate are not in themselves of a sort to inspire kindliness 
among the classes with which such a functionary has to deal; 
and yet they are duties which provide specially frequent oppor- 
tunities for the display of that best kind of humanity which is 
compounded of common sense and common justice, acting under 
the direction of a sympathetic imagination. How admirably Mr. 
Montagu Williams utilised these opportunities is now pretty 
well known; and his aptitude and eagerness are pleasantly 
illustrated by various entries in these entirely unegotistic 
pages, which inspire a strong feeling of personal regard for 
their writer. For example, some costermongers from Shore- 
ditch were brought before him charged under a practically 
obsolete Act, known as Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act, with the 
offence of Sunday trading. Some time before the information 
was laid, Mr. Montagu Williams had indulged in a Sunday- 
morning prowl among the bird-fanciers of that district, had 
been struck by the enormous barrow-traflic, and after making 
inquiries, had arrived at the conclusion that various causes— 
notably, the late hour of payment on Saturday night by the 
sweaters, who are in that neighbourhood the principal em- 
ployers of labour—placed it in the class of things known some- 
what paradoxically as necessary evils. Having, by a second 
visit, ascertained that no reasonable complaint could be 
made on the practical ground of obstruction, but that the 
accused costermongers were industrious, law-abiding folk, Mr. 
Williams discharged them on the payment of 2s., the cost of 
the summons, and so represented matters to the local authori- 
ties that the prosecutions were dropped, and the barrow-men 
have since been allowed to pursue their calling in peace. 

Among the classes which are liable to be brought into 
<ollision with the powers that be, such tempering of strict 
law with a mild and considerate equity excites a livelier 
appreciation than what is ordinarily called philanthropy ; 
but Mr. Williams was in his own way a practical philan- 
thropist, and his philanthropy was of that capable kind which 
does its own work without the intervention of blind and 
ecumbrous machinery. During the winter of 1891-92, his 
knowledge of the sufferings of the poor in his old East-End 
district prompted him to write a letter to the Times, making 
an appeal for help in money or in kind; and as some of 
the keenest of these sufferings arose from the intense and 
prolonged cold, Mr. Williams decided that a large pro- 
portion of the money entrusted to him should be expended 
in blankets, which he determined to purchase himself. “Not 
being a family man,” he says in his simple record of this 
transaction, “I know very little about these articles, their 
prices, relative qualities, and so on;” but he had the good 
fortune to fall in with a liberal firm of East-End tradesmen 
from whom he made advantageous purchases. His evident 
confidence in the kindly feeling of these previously unknown 
allies is very characteristic; but most characteristic of all is 
the kind of sympathy revealed in two or three sentences which 
mechanical philanthropists who grumble at the “ ingratitude ” 
of the poor, would do well to lay to heart :— 

“ Perhaps I ought to mention that the blankets I ordered were 
not grey ones. ‘Of course, Sir,’ said the shopman, as he spread 
out before me a large white blanket with a blue border, ‘ we have 
a great number of grey ones in stock at a much lower price”— 
‘Thank you,’ I replied emphatically, ‘but I have no intention of 
purchasing them.’ As I knew perfectly well, the poor do not like 
grey blankets. ‘ Not like them, indeed!’ I fancy I hear some one 
exclaim. ‘Not like them! Then they don’t deserve any at all. 
Let them go without.’ But this is not my view. Human nature 
is human nature.” 

Mr. Montagu Williams’s constant remembrance of the fact 
stated in this last sentence doubtless secured for him much of 
his success as well as his popularity. No one sees more of 
the seamy side of life than a barrister practising in the 
Crown Courts or sitting as a Police Magistrate, and Mr. 








* Round London: Down East od Up West. By Montagu Williams 0. 
London; Macmillan and Co. 4 , ie 








Williams had long experience in both capacities; but he was 
a born optimist, and retained to the last his faith in possi- 
bilities of good even in the most unlikely quarters. One of 
his severest chapters is devoted to the West-End usurers, who 
can hardly boast of a device with which he is unacquainted; but 
of one of these gentry he tells with evident pleasure a story 
which, it is to be hoped, is not unique, though many readers 
will probably think it so:— 

“A professional man who was extremely clever in his own 
vocation, but little versed in the ways of the world, once got into 
temporary difficulties, and needed a loan of £200. Having heard 
of Mr. Sampson, he called at his office, and requested him to dis- 
count a bill for that amount. The financier received him very 
courteously, and said : ‘ Ishould be delighted, Mr. ——, to oblige 
you in this or any other way, but you have somewhat mistaken 
the nature of my business. I don’t touch these small matters, 
and if I did I should be obliged to charge you an amount of in- 
terest which in the end might place you in greater difficulties 
than you have to face at present. Iam sure you could take the 
bill up at the end of the three months, or, as a gentleman, you 
would never have called here and represented that you would be 
able todo so. Ill tell you what I will do. I'll exchange cheques 
with you for that period. Here,’ he added, taking pen in hand, 
and writing in his cheque-book, ‘is one for two hundred pounds. 
You let me have yours for a similar amount dated this day three 
months. Nota word of thanks, my dear sir. Good morning!” 

Mr. Montagu Williams’s pages are about equally divided 
between East and West, and, without depreciating the latter 
or Western half of the book, it must be said that the Eastern 
sketches, with all their chronicle of ugliness, misery, and vice, 
have ameliorating glimpses of the homely simplicities, affec- 
tions, and even heroisms of life that find little place in the 
pictures of easier and more refined conditions of existence 
known in West-End clubs and homes. Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer was of opinion that “the poor in a loomp is bad;” 
but this is hardly the impression left on the mind by 
Mr. Montagu Williams’s volume. Of course, the socialist 
rhetorician who attempted to base an impeachment of a class 
upon chapters which avowedly deal with its least admirable 
features would be guilty of a grave injustice; but if we place 
the darkest pictures from each gallery side by side, the, pro- 
bable result of the comparison will be a conviction ‘that, 
humanly speaking, there is more hope for a life impoverished 
and degraded by privation, than for a life sophisticated and 
corrupted by luxury. 

Mr. Montagu Williams’s own tone is certainly more cheer- 
fully optimistic in his earlier, than in his later pages, and yet, 
probably, there were not half-a-dozen men in London who 
knew as well as he the worst there was to be known of life in 
the East. Even his sketch of the ill-famed Ratcliffe Highway, 
through the purlieus of which he and his friends had to be 
escorted by a couple of policemen, concludes with a sentence 
of modified cheerfulness; and his chapters on Sunday excur- 
sions eastward, to watch the bare-legged boy cricketers of 
Bethnal Green, or to mingle with the vivacious bird-fanciers 
of Sclater Street, give one a pleasant feeling that there isa 
good deal of honest, healthy enjoyment of life even among the 
“two millions ” of whom Mr. Besant, in his effective rhetorical 
way, says that they “never smile.” Not that Mr. Williams’s 
optimism is of the superficial kind, which comes easily to the 
comfortable person, who can placidly shut his eyes to 
everything which he finds it agreeable to ignore. He 
sees the evil, but finds comfort in the thought that it is 
in the course of mending. The sickening and degrading 
shows which once filled the Whitechapel Road—where- 
the obscene horrors of the local murders were realistically 
rendered in wax; where female boxers pounded each other 
with a will; and where a perfectly naked woman performed 
swimming-feats in a tank—are altogether things of the past. 
Even social conditions which are more or less outside the reach 
of legal amelioration, and depend for their removal upon 
slower but more searching agencies, are not what they were. 
Mr. Williams’s interesting chapter upon “ Match-Girls” is 
certainly a record of progress; at any rate, the girls are in a 
very different position from that which they occupied before 
the strike of 1877, when the largest of the match-factories 
paid its shareholders 25 per cent., and its employés from 4s. 
to 8s. a week, this miserable pittance being liable to constant 
deductions for breaches of innumerable regulations. Now 
the pay is more reasonable, the system less tyrannical, and 
the work, owing to the introduction of improved machinery, 
less arduous. The women and girls are contented and, as a 
rule, healthy,—though, Mr. Williams tells us, it is a pleasant 
popular error to suppose that cases of phosphorus poisoning 
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are unknown. “There is still,” he says, ‘‘a terrible amount 
of the disease, which is termed ‘ phossy jaw.’ The first sign 
of the disorder is toothache, accompanied by swollen cheeks. 
As soon as these symptoms appear, the sufferer has several 
teeth removed, in order, if possible, to save the entire jaw.” 


We have done no sort of justice to this fascinating volume, 
and indeed justice could only be done by aseries of quotations, 
each one of which would be far too long for inclusion in a 
newspaper review. In addition to its store of trustworthy 
information concerning phases of life in the “ other half” of 
the world, it is full of the brightest and kindliest humour. It 
may be said with confidence that the writer of the record of 
a journey “From the East End to Ramsgate” had great 
literary success at his command had he cared to seek it. He 
did not care, and perhaps he chose his career wisely. The 
world might have owed less to the man of letters than it now 
owes to the police magistrate. 





STEPHANIA.* 
WE cannot but feel great regret to find the poetical power so 
firmly connected with the composite name of “ Michael Field” 
directed to a subject much better left alone. Studies in the 
nature of Stephania appear to us calculated to do very little 
but harm to the young reader and to give only a sense of 
weariness to the old. Moreover, there is nothing but repulsion 
that can be felt in these later days towards the imagination 
that can represent a woman’s deliberate self-degradation in the 
light of a lofty act of Christian penance for the furtherance 
of the Church on the one hand, and for revenge upon the 
other. The attitude of Gerbert, the Pope, the third per- 
sonage in the trio who make up this little drama, is through- 
out unpleasant and difficult of apprehension. We will quote 
the closing speech of the play in illustration of our meaning. 
The Roman Emperor Otho has left Rome, dying, and it is 
Stephania who speaks in lines which in themselves are fine :— 
“ Rome’s hills rise sevenfold as deadly plagues 
To compass those who trample and pollute, 
Who dream they can possess her. He is gone, 
Great Consul, and once more I am thy wife. 
Myself hath cleansed myself : so whole my love 
That I can turn the wicked into Hell, 
As unperturbed as God. My chastity 
Hath never broken ice through all the lust 
And fervour of temptation. ..... He has reached 
The gates ere now; my Rome is rid of him, 
Is rid of the usurper, and again, 
Crescentius, I put on thy marriage-ring. 
We will be sculptured on a monument 
Together, side by side, and hand in hand, 
As any mortal pair that had their part 
Of joy and sorrow, and then sank in death. 
The wife, the husband! Though thou hast no tomb, 
My Consul, though thine ashes are dispersed 
As dust about the Roman streets, tce-night 
I will sit down before St. Angelo, 
Vhere I have sat so long beside thy corpse, 
And while the earth goes her accustomed way, 
And while the sun, far on his solemn round, 
Is casting the same shadows on the roofs, 
The same shade on the dial, bow my heart 
In awe of the great triumph I have won 
For Italy, my womanhood, and thee.” 


Now Otho, just before the opening of the play, has 
killed Crescentius, and Stephania opens the drama, in 
the hall of the old palace in the Aventine. Divided 
into the three parts of Death, Luxury, and Embrace, 
it is a sufficiently painful study of the methods by 
which the widow of Crescentius overcomes and betrays 
the Emperor who has killed him,—methods which, where 
verse falls short, are described in plain and straight- 
forward stage directions. These, to say the least of it, 
remove the play most effectually from the possible regions of 
the acted drama. Whether the lady wins a triumph for Italy 
or not, the nature of her victory, considered in the interests 
of her womanhood and her husband’s memory, is certainly 
the most problematical on record. We are, indeed, fairly at 
a loss to conceive the spirit that prompted Michael Field, the 
author of Fair Rosamond, to dabble in such tortuosities as 


those here depicted :— 
“ The deed 
That should bring honour back to Italy, 
Great honour back to my Crescentius’ name, 
And glory to my womanhood,”— 





* Stephania: a Trialogue. By Michael Field. London: Elkin Mathews. 1892, 





did not deserve poetic chronicling; and the part played by 
“‘Gerbert, the new pontiff, the audacious 
Monk, who unfrocked himself to learn in Spain 
The Moor’s delicious wizardy, who plants 
His hopes in politics, who seeks to rouse 
Kings to the rescue of the Holy Tomb,”— 

is but of a piece with the rest of the story. The wavering 

Otho’s helpless dependence upon him—with the painful mix- 

ture of religion and sensuality which the dialogue discloses, 

and the kind of rivalry between Gerbert and Stephania, who 
is nevertheless acting in a sort of concert with him—is a study 
rather bewildering in its painfulness, and does not tempt us to 

a sufficiently close examination for elaborate criticism. 

We must confess, moreover, that we fail, in turning over 
the pages of the play, to find any passages of sufficient poetic 
force to redeem it from what we must honestly call poetic 
mediocrity. If we are right, this is but the Nemesis of the 
dramatic form, upon which we have often insisted. Do what 
the author will, a play must, more or less, fall by the story; 
though this little dialogue may, perhaps, claim to be treated 
otherwise than as a play. And there is so much of decking of 
hair, of unrobing and of robing, of crucifixes and crusaders, 
of jewels and of ornaments and of vestments, throughout the 
romance before us, that the meaning is overlaid by the orna- 
ment. All that stands out to us very clearly is what it really 
is,—the story of an unseemly and unscrupulous revenge. 

All this allowed for, and our own dislike for the subject 
chosen fully admitted, we must credit Stephania with un- 
doubted dramatic power. Its strength undoubtedly lies there, 
and supposing the motive and conduct of the characters to be 
legitimately possible, this is especially conspicuous in the scene 
between Otho and Stephania at the close of the second part. 
But the semi-classic, semi-Christian atmosphere which pervades 
the play, is one very difficult to render clear to any vision. 
We presume that Michael Field had this in view while writing, 
and that the peculiar nature of the times was what first 
tempted to the effort. But there is something in the strange 
historic mixture which, while it has tempted many pens, 
serves continually to wreck most. Newman’s Callista is by 
far the most skilful effort which these strange early evolu- 
tions of the Christian story have yet evoked, though Kingsley 
and others may be credited with their own measures of 
success in dealing with the same composite elements. It 
must be conceded to Michael Field that the mere narrator 
has a considerable advantage over the dramatist in being 
allowed the unlimited use of description, which, as we have 
said, has been here supplied in the shape of such manifold 
stage directions, as sometimes to monopolise almost half of a 
printed page. For a taste :— 

“TOtho’s hands grow stiff as he grasps the parchment : he remains 
for a long while rigid and silent. Then a softness comes into 
his face, and the scroll drops from his hand. |” 

This appears to us illegitimate altogether. It might very 

well form part of a clearly written narrative, where the reader 

is supposed to follow what is described. Interpolated in a 

poem of dramatic form, it is impossible reading. There are 

no such distractions of the mind in the “ Idylls of the King.” 

As “ business ”.in an acted play, it would be even more impos- 

sible. When the softness stole into the rigid and silent face, 

the actor of Otho would have had his task set him. Suck 

“ directions,” therefore, fall outside all the permissible limits 

of art. We regret most sincerely to differ so far from the 

work and purpose of a well-earned poetic fame and name. 

But we shall not be sorry if we should help in any way to 

tempt back Michael Field’s dramatic pen into spheres of more 

legitimate action, where unhealthy suggestiveness is not, and 
where truer human sympathy leaves little to offend. 





A PARADISE OF ENGLISH POETRY.* 
OF anthologies of verse there are many varieties. There is, 
to begin with, the kind with which we are familiar in Mr. 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. Here nothing is included which is 
not either already admitted by all men to be of the very highest 
order of merit, or capable of being so admitted. No place is 
found therein for the poems of which one says, ‘I, personally, 
think it exquisitely beautiful; but, at the same time, I can 
quite understand other people finding it not to their taste.” 
In a word, the poems which appear in such an anthology as the 
Golden Treasury must be poems in regard to which all persons 


* A Paradise of English Poetry. Arranged by H. C. Beeching. 2 vols. 
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competent to judge and feel poetry agree. The selector imagines 
himself at a Polish Diet, where the liberwm veto is in force, and 
“a single black ball excludes.” The Golden Treasury is not 
merely the book which divides us least, but the book which 
does not divide us at all. Another form of anthology is to be 
found in Mr. Ward’s English Poets. Here the whole field of 
English verse is covered, and all the best poems of all the 
best poets are made into a Corpus Poetarum. Lastly, there 
is the form of anthology adopted by Mr. Beeching in the 
book before us. Here the object is to form a Paradise of 
English,—a pleasance in which, with due regard to shade and 
sun, shall be planted and displayed the flowers of English 
song. The maker of the Paradise does not say, ‘I have got 
no flower in my garden which will not win universal 
approval,’ but rather, ‘I have got all the flowers I love best. 
Some you may like, some not; but, at any rate, I have gota 
reason for every flower admitted.’ For lovers of litera- 
ture, and for all who have gardens of their own—bordering, 
doubtless, the terraces of some Pyrenean castle—nothing is 
more delightful than to wander in the garden to which Mr. 
Beeching has invited us. The way in which the planter 
of the garden has “ranked bis vines” and massed his flowers, 
set a hundred pleasant questions at work, and we may find or 
fancy a score of reasons why this or that flower is put where 
it is. He too, we say with delight, likes “the Herb Paris,” and 
does not give way to those who declare that it is nothing but 
@ name; and with him at last the red double-daisies 
have got their rights. Again we see with joy that some 
little wayside plant has been given a place in the august 
company of rose and lily, and may form the pleasantest 
conjectures as to the associations of head and heart that 
have brought it such honours. In anthologies like that 
before us, when they are well done, we gain a pleasure, not 
only from the flowers, but from the way they are set and 
planted. 

That those who walk in the rose-scented avenues of Mr. 
Beeching’s garden will say that the planting has been well 
done, we cannot doubt for a moment. He has not only a 
knowledge of English literature which is as sympathetic as it 
is profound, but he has the critical faculty, without which a 
knowledge of, and even a love for, literature is wasted. He 
does more than know what is good in literature,—that is com- 
paratively easy. He knows what is bad, and with him base 
metal is never offered us for gold. There are not many 
men who can stand this test, but Mr. Beeching comes 
through it triumphantly. He has selected some five hundred 
poems, and in not one of them can a trace of pinchbeck be 
discovered by the most fastidious critic. And let no one sup- 
pose that this is because most of the poems belong to past 
generations. The poets of former times were quite as apt 
to be affected, vulgar, and ridiculous, as those of our own 
day. No doubt, time has sometimes made it hard to tell 
the imitation-work of three hundred years ago, but for 
all that, it is perfectly discernible by the competent critic. 
Mr. Beeching, however, never fails to know the true from 
the false. 

While wandering in the “twice five miles of fertile ground” 
that Mr. Beeching has girdled round for us, it is difficult not 
to think of the Paradise enclosed by Kubla Khan, of “the 
gardens bright with sinuous rills,” the “ incense-bearing trees,” 
and the “sunny spots of greenery” it enfolded. Many a 
wanderer will meet with plants and trees unknown before, 
and will feel that a precious addition has been made to his 
knowledge of English poetry. For the first time, Dr. Donne’s 
poetry has been done justice to in an anthology. The man 
whom Dryden declared to be the greatest wit, if not the 
greatest poet, of his country, who even won the admiration of 
Pope, and to whom Ben Jonson bowed the head, has suffered 
the neglect which which so often falls upon poets who do 
not remember that style is the antiseptic of literature. It 
is nonsense to say that Donne had no ear for verse. He 
wrote some of the most exquisite couplets in the English 
Janguage as well as some of the least harmonious. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he did not take the trouble to disentangle 
the expressions with which he clothed his thick-coming 
fancies, but threw them, crossed and knotted, at the head of 
hisreader. Mr. Beeching has, we are glad to see, quoted that 
exquisite poem, “The Autumnal,” in which the beauty of 
mature womanhood is expressed as it has never been ex- 
pressed before. “Matronal Juno” herself never had such a 





singer as the mother of George Herbert, the lady whom Isaac 
Walton tells us inspired the poem :— 
“No spring, nor summer’s beauty, hath such grace 

As I have seen in one autumnal face. 

If ’twere a shame to love, here ’twere no shame, 

Affections here take Reverence’s name. 

Were her first years the golden age; that’s true, 

But now she’s gold oft tried, yet ever new. 

That was her torrid and inflaming time ; 

This is her habitable tropic clime. 

Fair eyes ! who asks more heat than comes from hence, 

He in a fever wishes pestilence. 

Call not these wrinkles graves ; if graves they were, 

They were Love’s graves, or else he is nowhere. 

Yet lies not Love dead here, but here doth sit, 

Vow'd to this trench, like an anachorit 

Here dwells he; though he sojourn everywhere 

In progress, yet his standing house is here; 

Here where still evening is, not noon, nor night, 

Where no voluptuousness, yet all delight. 

If we love things long sought, age is a thing 

Which we are fifty years in compassing ; 

If transitory things which soon decay, 

Age must be loveliest at the latest day.” 
We wish that Mr. Beeching could have matched this with 
Donne’s poem to his wife,—the poem in which the poet- 
husband implores his wife to give up her idea of accompanying 
him abroad disguised as his page, and in which occurs the line, 

“T saw him go o’er the White Alps, alone.” 

It is in this poem, too, that Donne tells his love that England 
must be for her a “ worthy gallery,” in which she must wait till 
the great Prince calls her into the presence-chamber. There 
were, however, good reasons against including this poem, for 
Donne was often very coarse, and the poem is not free from 
this defect. Other poets whom Mr. Beeching has laid under 
contribution, almost for the first time in the history of antholo- 
gies, are Sir Thomas More, Davies, Daniel, and Campion ; and 
from these many delightful poems, which will be new to most 
of his readers, are quoted. Our fancy is specially caught by 
the scholarly quaintness of Daniel’s lines on the Humaner 
Letters. 

There are, of course, plenty of poems left out by Mr. Beeching 
which many people will think ought to have been included. 
To such criticism Mr. Beeching has, however, a ready answer. 
‘I did not say,’ he can reply, ‘that my garden had every 
beautiful flower in it, nor do I by any means condemn those 
not included. I merely lay out a good-sized garden with the 
flowers I think suit it best.’ This is, of course, quite sufficient. 
Still, we cannot help wishing that Mr. Beeching had found 
room for one or two poems by Barnes, the Dorsetshire poer. 
No doubt, however, his poems are still copyright, and so out- 
side the scope of Mr. Beeching’s collection. 

Before we leave his book, we must commend Mr. Beeching’s 
excellent notes. They are interesting, to the point, not too 
long, and often enable one to get an additional touch of 
pleasure from the verse they annotate. We must commend 
him, however, still more highly for not having written a 
critical introduction to his work. Most men, under similar 
circumstances, would have yielded to the temptation to blow 
a brazen trumpet by way of invitation to the public to inspect 
their wares. In that Mr. Beeching has not done so, he 
deserves the thanks of his readers. It only remains to be said 
that his book is, as it should be, beautifully printed. Per- 
sonally, however, we should have liked the volumes a little 
smaller. With one in each pocket, the man who wants to 


take them on a walking tour will look like a donkey with- 


panniers. 


SCOTCH FEUDALISM IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 
THIS volume, which is not the least important of the pub- 
lications of the Scottish History Society, will be found of 
general interest by all who like to read the present by the 
light of the past—and more especially of the economical past 
—and for two reasons. It shows feudalism at work in 
rural Scotland in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
for the Baron Court-Book, which forms the body of it, 
covers the period between 1604 and 1747. It also brings 
out into the light of authentic history a Scotch family 
best known throngh that “Barclay of Urie” who has 
been celebrated by Whittier, and who became a member 








* The Conrt-Book of the Barony of Urie in Kincardineshire, 16041747, Edited 
from the Original Manuscript, with Notes and Iutroduction, by the Rev. 
Douglas Gordon Barron, M.A. Edinburgh: Printed atthe University Press, by 
T. and A. Constable, for the Scottish History Society. p 
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of the Society of Friends when he was imprisoned in 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. One of his first acts after his 
restoration to freedom and property was the reconstitution of 
the Baron Court whose records are here given. In thecourse 
of his connection with it there occurred an event which the 
editor of this volume no doubt correctly describes as “one 
which probably stands unique in the history of such tribunals.” 
On May 7th, 1669, “we have the curious incident of the 
laird voluntarily surrendering himself as a panel at the 
bar of his own court in answer to the charge of being an 
oppressor and exactor. The question narrows itself to one of 
the rendering of certain services ; and, on the refusal of the 
tenants to prosecute ‘in regaird they confessed they had noe 
reasons soe to doe,’ Barclay himself preposes to discontinue 
the exaction of service for the future on payment of a 
yearly money equivalent of six pounds Scots.” But theson of 
this Barclay of Urie was, in one respect at least, as re- 
markable a man as his father. He was as resolute a Quaker, 
and even more bent on introducing Friendly principles into 
the relations between landlord and tenant. “The one obvious 
weakness in his administration,” says his biographer, “ may, 
perhaps, be best described as arising from an exaggerated 
estimate of his responsibility in enforcing the execution of 
certain statutes anent the ‘destroying of wodis and dow- 
cattis, and the killing of haires, doves, partridges, moore 
foulis, duke and ‘draike.’ In the minute of May 24th, 1698, 
some interesting provisions are recounted for the relief of the 
poor within the barony, while in a later minute, the payment 
of ‘vagabond-money’ is by law enforced. In dealing with 
criminal cases, the Quaker principles of the proprietor become 
at once apparent. Mutilations for theft are unknown within 
the Court of Urie, and banishment with forfeiture of ‘ guidis 
and geyr’ is the severest penalty at any time imposed.” This 
second Robert Barclay, besides asserting the principles 
of Quakerism in every possible way, had some ambitions 
as a landed proprietor. He endeavoured, in particular, to 
restore the estate of Urie to its original dimensions. But 
he met with imperfect success. He was succeeded by his 
son, known as “ Robert the Strong.” He in turn is the first 
of three generations, who together complete the succession of 
the Barclays. His son and grandson both acquired distinc- 
tion, the one as an agriculturist, the other, in the first place, 
as a pedestrian and athlete, and subsequently as claimant 
—unsuccessful, however—to three dormant earldoms, those 
of Strathearn, Menteith, and Airth. He died in 1854, 
when the Barony of Urie passed away from the family of 
Barclay. 

This volume will come to most Englishmen, and to not a 
few Scotchmen as well, as a revelation of the powers (of a sort) 
enjoyed by the tillers of the soil in Scotland during the seven- 
teenth century under feudal conditions. ‘“ Many influences, 
too complex to be safely analysed,” says its editor, who has 
done his work with great care (be might, however, have 
modernised the spelling of the old Scotch words, or given a 
translation of them), “have left the modern farmer practically 
alone upon the land he cultivates, save, perhaps, for a couple of 
landless cottages, in which are housed his married servants, and 
the inevitable bothy, whose discomforts are the common 
portions of the younger ploughmen.” On the other hand, 
“the various sub-divisions of a feudal property were each the 
centre of busy populations, the individual members of which 
differed among themselves in rank and privilege, just as on a 
higher platform the minor proprietor differed from his superior, 
the Baron from his Sovereign or liege.” Thus the husband- 
men who came next after the proprietor in point of status, 
were the possessors cach of a more or less substantial holding, 
ranging from fifty-two acres—known as “half a plough- 
gate”—upwards. They held their land in perpetuity, or, at 
all events, for so long as they or their successors continued 
to fulfil the conditions of their original contract, which could 
only be dissolved by a formal resignation minuted at 
length in the proceedings of the Baron Court. Next in 
Order were the cottars, who were the _ tenants-at-will, 
not of the proprietors, but of the husbandmen, of whom 
they hold an acre croft in addition to their house and garden. 
For this they gave practically no rent, but they were forced to 
give the larger tenants a certain number of days’ labour in 
every year. Finally, there were the grassmen or herds, who 
were absolutely without land, and possessed merely house and 
garden, which they held sometimes by service only, though 





more frequently by the payment of a moiety of money-rent’ 
Besides their private holdings, the members of the different 
orders in this feudal hierarchy had a right of grazing over 
the commonalty or hill-pasturage, husbandmen being per- 
mitted to exercise this privilege according to the acreage of 
the lands they tenanted, while cottars and grassmen were 
required to pay to the laird a certain stipulated sum for every 
sheep or ox. It was the duty of these two latter classes also 
to watch the common-fold or cattle-pen from Rood-Day till 
Michaelmas, according to the number of their live-stock 
One other point in the constitution of Scotch feudalism, 
as illustrated in such a barony as that of Urie, deserves 
attention. Two or more husbandmen possessed, as joint 
tenants, what is now styled a farm. The major portion of 
their rent consisted of maill or ferme,—i.e., money or grain. 
So they were popularly known as “ maillories” and “fermories,” 
according to the form in which their rents were payable ; and 
singularly enough, though all ferme payments, in the strict 
sense of the word, have been discontinued, it is this latter 
designation that bas survived. Amidst the various other 
personages who, in one way or another, were under obligation 
to the feudal superior, and seem to have given a good deal of 
annoyance, and even some substantial trouble, to the more regu- 
lar inferiors, were the miller and his servant, who was known as 
“pecaman,” because, amid his other duties, he was required 
to sharpen the millstones, and who had originally for his hire 
what was styled a “gowpen,” and meant, literally, as much meal 
as it was possible for him to hold in both hands. Then there 
was the “skipper” of the laird’s boat, who held “the fisher 
crofts of Cowie directly of the proprietors, and was respon- 
sible for the recovery of their various proportions of rent 
from the individual members of his crew.” The proprietor 
had at least as firm a hold upon the fishermen as on any others 
of his tenants. In their leisure they were expected to do such 
work as harvesting and carting, while among the payments 
were a “boat’s part,” or a boat’s deal—i.e., a definite propor- 
tion of each catch—and a yearly custom of three large cod or 
a hundred haddocks “to the lady,” together with a pint 
of oil from every fisherman. In spite of this elaborate 
system of feudalism, however, it is only too evident that 
Scotch tenants, as they appear on the Urie estate, were 
not in a condition that can be considered as at all enviable. 
The system of agriculture was primitive and miserable, 
and their dwelling-houses were no better than huts. Up 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century, too, it was 
only the bare walls of the hut that an entering tenant 
had a right to,and these he was forced to roof and furnish, 
his predecessor having stripped them to acquire the beams 
and rafters which he had provided at his own expense. “ A 
tenant of Monquich,”’ we are told, “finding himself domi- 
ciled in the mansion-house of that estate, was so regard- 
less of the decency and comfort it afforded him, as to 
introduce his cattle to the ‘hall and chalmeris’ rather than 
repair the byres and stables, which had been dismantled and 
destroyed.” 

Between the records of the Court of the Barony and Mr. 
Barron’s excellent introduction to them, therefore, we have in 
this book a very life-like picture of Scotch feudalism at work. 
The Court of Barony had indirect disciplinary as well as 
direct administrative or executive powers. The peace was 
kept by a subordinate Court, known variously as the 
Neighbours’ Court or the Court of Burlaw; its mem- 
bers were known as “birleymen.” Theft (of almost any 
thing such as grass and fuel) and trespass seem to have 
been the chief crimes dealt with by the Laird’s Court. 
Assault, to the effusion of blood, also figures in the records of 
the Court. Thus, about the beginning of 1730, there seems 
to have been a great pother whether “ John Smith, servitor to 
the Laird of Urie,” was guilty of “hunting, wounding, and 
blood-drawing’’ in the case of certain men of the name of 
Davidson and Henderson; or whether “he was necessarily 
obliged to beat them in his own defence.” Here is an incident 
that may be interesting on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel :—“ Only once are the minutes of the Court marred 
by the record of an act of brutal and premeditated meanness. 
And it is satisfactory to learn that Abraham Forbes, found 
guilty by an assize on July 30th, 1616, of cutting off the tail 
of a horse belonging to his neighbour, Arthur Christie, is 
mulcted in the substantial fine of forty pounds.” 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD Forzzs sends to the Contemporary Review 
his experience of the military courage of Royalty. He has 
been provoked by Mr. Lanin’s strictures on Alexander III. of 
Russia; and maintains that the Romanoffs, as well as the 
Hohenzollerns and the Guelphs, have been distinguished for 
physical bravery. The quality bas never, that we know of, 
been questioned in the two latter dynasties, but the former is 
less known and, we may add, more hated. It seems certain, 
however, that the imputation of cowardice is unwarranted. 
Alexander I. was frequently under heavy fire, by his own 
choice; the courage of Nicholas, his successor, is admitted by 
his bitterest enemies; Alexander II. showed, in the campaign 
of Plevna, entire indifference to personal safety ; and the pre- 
sent Ozar, if he is really the nervous, apprehensive being he is 
usually described, has had his nerves shattered by the attempts 
to assassinate him; for, in 1877, he showed that he did not 
know what fear meant. He was always a resolute, even 
dogged, commander, in the war of that year, and was at 
one time selected to command the Guard Corps, when 
it arrived to take its part in the attack on Plevna. The 
question is of some importance just now, and Mr. Forbes’s 
opinion is, we: believe, that of other experts who had close 
opportunities of observing the future Emperor. It would 
indeed be strange if the men of the great dynasties were not 
brave, for courage is one of the hereditary qualities, and 
without it a family could scarcely have risen to the top. We 
can remember no Sovereign in whom personal courage has 
been proved to be deficient, though that of Louis XIV. was 
suspected, perhaps on inadequate evidence. He avoided 
personal exposure in his campaigns, but he may have done 
that from other motives than fear, one being that he knew 
himself incompetent to command, yet could be hardly less, if 
he were present, than commanding General.——Mr. Lewis T. 
Dibdin stoutly defends the propriety of the sale of livings asa 
method of distributing patronage, but would strengthen the law 
against simony by invalidating any presentation by a patron 
who has acquired his right within two years. Vacancies which 
occur within that period should fall to the gift of the Bishop. 
Such a proviso would be in accord with the principle of the 
Mortmain Acts, and would almost prohibit traffic in imme- 
diate presentations. He would also increase the powers of 
the supervising authority, whether the Bishop or any other 
appointed by Parliament, and would give a limited right of 
veto, though not of appointment, to the parish. The latter 
suggestion introduces a new principle; and we confess we 
would rather see reform introduced, if it is really required, 
through the strengthening of the Bishop’s authority to reject 
unfit persons, or persons whom he suspects to have bought 
their presentations. A Bishop generally knows, or can 
know, where such scandals are suspected, and his right 
to cross-examine all concerned on oath would generally 
prevent any disreputable “transaction.” Total prevention 
is, of course, impossible, and would be impossible if the parish 
elected, the purchase of the “ boss ” of the Parish Council being 
quite as possible as any other. We note that one-fourth 
of all livings in private patronage are given either to the 
owner himself or to some member of his family. M. de 
Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the Times, gives some 
curious reminiscences of his profession. One is creditable to 
himself. He suppressed all mention of the savage anger of 
the Due Decazes at Lord Beaconsfield’s purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares, and earned the Duke’s own gratitude for his 
reticence. Another is, perhaps, not so creditable. Under 
cover of a compliment, he accuses a living diplomatist of what 
seems to be a social treachery. The diplomatist in question 
had received a great favour at his hands, a defence under 
most inconvenient circumstances, and warmly thanked him 
for his good offices. He forwarded, however, almost at the 
same time, a bitter letter intended to be shown to Mr. Delane, 
accusing the correspondent of bad faith and entire servility 
to the Due Decazes. M. de Blowitz’ reminiscences, if they 
are ever published, will, we fancy, entirely justify the remark 
of the lady who said that the interest of a biography depended 
on the indiscretion of its writer——Mr. W. Clarke’s paper on 
“The Limits of Collectivism,’ a plea for collectivism in 
industry, does not greatly interest us; but there is truth, as 
well as originality, in the following most suggestive paragraph : 

“Along with the concentration of capital goes the narrowing of 





the area of investment as a chief factor in the destruction of the , 





petite bourgeoisie. The rate of interest has fallen so heavily that 
people cannot live on the small capital they formerly could. Pro- 
fits now must be spread over a large scale of transactions if a, 
business is to be kept going. The area of investment is and will 
be immensely restricted through the acquisition by Government 
or municipality of such monopolies as gas, electric light, water, 
tramways, railways, docks, harbours, &c., all peculiarly safe and 
desirable modes of investment. This fact will force investors into 
more risky and speculative fields, with the result of such wide- 
spread ruin as the Panama smash has involved in France, or as 
the Baring crisis would have involved in England had not arti- 
ficial and very doubtful methods been resorted to in order to 
avert calamity. The abolition of the American public debt, 
which will, before long, be a realised fact, the tiny interest on the 
British debt, and the probable—in some cases certain—repudia- 
tion of European debt, will render it hard indeed for the small 
investor to live. We see that capitalism itself, therefore, is 
evolving a new social order, that it is a powerful revolutionary 
agency. The outcome will be the economic depression of the 
hitherto dominant middle-class and the survival of the great 
capitalists. Facing them will be the great federated Labour 
Unions, constantly becoming more international in character. 
Like it or not, no one who is not blind can doubt the tendency, 
Aggregated Capital will face organised Labour; and what solu- 
tion of the problem is possible but the mediation of the larger 
self, the State, as against either exclusive capitalist or exclusive 
proletarian domination ?” 


That has been realised in the case of the railways, the State 
even now fixing rates in order to secure the advantage of the 
community.— Mr. E. B. Lanin sends a warm eulogium on 
the Austrian Premier, Count Taaffe, a statesman who, he 
affirms, conceals under apparent cynicism profound patriotism 
and an eager, almost consuming, energy. The effect of his 
policy, it is affirmed, is greatly to increase the power of 
the Monarch, who, though a constitutional King in Hungary, 
isin Austria almost absolute. His authority, in Mr. Lanin’s 
belief, whether an evil or a boon, has greatly strengthened the 
efficiency of the Empire, but has operated towards its gradual 
Slavonisation, a process accelerated by the rapid comparative 
increase of the Slav population —— There is a most readable 
estimate of Zola and his influence, by Vernon Lee, but its 
total result is a little disappointing. It is, briefly, that a 
study of Zola is probably injurious to a majority, but benefi- 
cial to a few trained minds, a remark which might be made 
with safety of most doubtful literature of importance. 





The Nineteenth Century for February contains no article of 
first-rate interest, and, indeed, can hardly be considered a 
good number. The best paper is the first, “Passing the Wit 
of Man,” in which Mr. Henry Jephson traces the different 
propositions to which Mr. Gladstone has acceded in regard 
to the retention of the Irish Members, and the hopeless logical 
dilemma in which he has at last been landed. This is worked 
out with great skill and patience, the evidence being in every 
instance Mr. Gladstone’s own speeches; but Mr. Jephson 
underrates the Premier’s faculty of explaining himself away, 
and overrates the public readiness to compel a Minister to be 
consistent. The following is new, and although the Home- 
rule Bill is close upon us, has an interest of its own :— 

“Tt may be that in the dilemma in which Mr. Gladstone now 
finds himself he may suggest, as some of his friends have recently 
so ingenuously been doing for him, the postponement of the 
matter. He has often suggested this course himself, and it falls 
in with Mr. Whitbread’s suggestion, which contained ‘a great 
deal of sense and sagacity.’? But I would point out that the 
question of retaining or excluding the Irish Members from West- 
minster cannot be postponed. For, paradoxical as it may appear, 
a postponement decides it, committing the country to one course 
or the other. Even as a temporary arrangement, Irish Members 
must be retained, or they must be excluded. There is no middle 
course. Whether the present number, or eighty, or sixty, or 
thirty-two, are retained is purely a matter of degree ; the principle 
of retention is adopted. Whether the whole bot of them are to 
be excluded for three years or five years, until the question can 
be reconsidered with fuller knowledge, or until they want to come 
back again, is also purely a matter of degree; the principle of 
exclusion is adopted. In either case, for the time being, one or 
other course—retention or exclusion—is adopted, and from the 
nature of the case it must be so. Postponement is therefore im- 
possible. That being so, what solution remains ? ” 

Sir Robert Stout, late Premier of New Zealand, sends an 
interesting description of the Federal system adopted there, 
and abolished, after a trial of twenty-six years, as absolutely 
intolerable. Sir Robert regrets its fall, which he holds to have 
been due, first, to the spread of European opinion in favour of 
unity; secondly, to the friction caused by the general supers 
vising power of the central Assembly; and, thirdly, to the 
absence of anybody at the centre representing the Provinces 
only, as the Senate represents the States of America. He 
thinks the Local Boards, Councils, &c., set up for Municipal 
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work, very imperfect instruments, and is inclined to believe 
that to make such bodies vigorous, some legislative powers 
are indispensable. The paper is most moderate in tone, and 
is well worth reading just now by all politicians——The Rev. 
J. Guinness Rogers is opposed to the retention of Uganda, 
mainly because he fears that the Empire is already too large, 
and that we fulfil our duties towards the Native subjects we 
at present have, most imperfectly. Is there not something 
of timidity as well as of unselfishness in that advice P Miss 
Ada Heather Bigg asserts that changes of fashion spring 
originally from the desire to differentiate rank. This cannot 
now be done by sumptuary laws, but it can by abandoning 
any fashion which has become too common, That is a clever 
suggestion; but it does not meet the points that Asiatic women 
do not change their fashions, and that in many countries the 
commonfolk do not change their costume, while their superiors 
do. Among men, too, in all countries, the workers do not 
imitate those higher in grade, yet male fashions change con- 
siderably, though not so markedly as female.——Mr. G. 8S. 
Layard pronounces “The Doom of the Domestic Cook,” 
who is to be superseded by central kitchens selling meals to 
their neighbours at rates so low that some groups of two 
hundred and seventy families will find that they save £50,000 
a year. There is no doubt that central kitchens would be 
cheaper than private; but the desire for the latter will, we 
fancy, continue to endure. The servants are sure to rebel 
against the central kitchen, and the difficulty of transmitting 
orders or expanding them suddenly, say, in case of sickness, 
would be very great. If the system were really so feasible 
and so cheap, it would pay capitalists to try it as a 
speculation; but they carefully abstain——Mr. St. George 
Mivart, in his “Happiness in Hell,” continues his effort 
to show that there is a kind of universalist element in 
the Roman Catholic Church; but the argument has passed 
the point where it is interesting. The thing wanted now is 
an authoritative and final declaration, which neither Mr. 
Mivart nor his opponent, Father Clarke, is likely to be able 
to produce. The remaining articles do not interest us; 
but some readers may turn with hope to Mr. E. Hart’s attack 
upon hypnotism, &c., as a “ revival of witchcraft,” likely to 
produce, and in fact producing, a harvest of clever actors and 
persons ruined constitutionally by over-pressure on their 
imaginations. He evidently disbelieves the “miracles” of 
La Charité entirely, though he attributes a certain efficacy to 
faith-curers, mesmerists, and the like. 








Sir Charles Dilke, in the Fortnightly Review, inveighs 
strongly against the retention of Uganda, on the ground that 
it will greatly increase responsibilities already too heavy, and 
will bring us in return nothing whatever. Much of his argu- 
ment is probably true, and it is all worth studying; but he 
does not meet the greatest point of all, the duty of each 
civilised State in Europe, and especially of England, to bear 
its share in the expense and trouble of introducing civilisation 
into Africa. It is not as a possession, but as a field for a great 
philanthropic work, that we advocate the retention of Uganda, 
which in itself will be valuable only if Europe assigns to 
us East Africa from Alexandria to Natal. Professor 
Sayce informs us of a valuable antiquarian discovery. 
A book of linen, with characters supposed to be Ethiopic 
or Nabathean, was found forty years ago in the coffin of 
an Egyptian mummy, and was deposited in the Museum of 
Agram. Professor Krall has now discovered that it is written 
in the Etruscan character used on inscriptions, and has pub- 
lished a transliteral edition of it. It is nearly certain, there- 
fore, that the book, which contains “ twelve columns,” will be 
translated, as many Etruscan words are known, the grand 
difficulty being their want of relation to any known tongue. 
The book is supposed to be one of the books of mixed ritual 
and magic which are known to have been buried with the 
dead. In Professor Sayce’s opinion, the Etruscans were “the 
Japanese of antiquity,” and borrowed everything, even their 
character, but stamped on everything a certain impress of their 
own.——Mr. Frederic Harrison, in a rapid review of “ the situa- 
tion abroad and at home,” indicates a hope that the existing 
confusion in France may end in a Dictatorship freely elected 
by the people, and welcomes that solution as better suited to 
the country than Parliamentarism. He does not, however, 
name his Dictator, only rejecting the representatives of 
Monarchy. In the British Empire, he thinks all cireumstances 
point toa recasting of the machine. He looks for universal 








suffrage, a decay of Imperialism, a “human” religion, 
instead of a superhuman one, and a great deal of leisure for 
handicraftsmen. It is a queer programme, interesting 
chiefly because it is in parts unlike the programme on 
which the people seem to be bent.——Mr. W. Laird Clowes 
maintains that Gibraltar is useless; but defends his con- 
tention by arguments which we must leave to experts, 
the principal one being that Spanish batteries, at points 
along the coast-line, can now reach the heart of Gib- 
raltar. But could not our ironclads reach them? The 
number ends with five papers on ‘‘ What Mr. Gladstone Ought 
to Do,” which are, in the main, adumbrations of the Queen’s 
Speech. Mr. Justin McCarthy, however, thinks that Home- 
rule ought to be passed this Session, Mr. Sidney Webb is for 
bold “ collectivist legislation,” and Mr. Bernard Shaw frankly 
proposes the deposition of Mr. Gladstone as a kind of Mr. 
Newdegate in modern politics. There is little nutriment for 
the politician in any of the papers; but they will help to 
convince the reader of the growing dominance of ideas, and 
their increasing want of adaptation to practical life. A 
sensible Tory could hardly do better than read them, in order 
to increase his reluctance to sanction change. 
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Memoirs of Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and Notes, by Violet Fane. 
(John C. Nimmo.)—This Margaret of Valois must not be con- 
fused with her great-aunt, the compiler of the “ Heptameron,” nor 
a much more possible error, with Margaret of Valois who married 
the Duke of Savoy. All three were interesting sixteeenth-century 
princesses ; the first and third not above reproach in the conduct 
of their lives, but probably all painted in equally dark colours 
owing to the vagueness which has surrounded their histories. 
The authoress of these memoirs was the first wife of Henry IV., 
the Reine Margot of Dumas, a very clever and, as she thought, 
an ill-used woman, who vindicates herself in these pages, and has 
a certain attractiveness which even a perusal of the very curious 
“Divorce Satyrique” will not entirely obscure. Tpat she managed 
to interest her contemporaries and succeeding generations is 
abundantly manifest. There is an extraordinary amount of what 
may be called Margot literature. These memoirs were translated 
into English by Codrington in 1641 (not 1648, as in the preface), 
and have been very frequently edited in France. The great edi- 
tion is that of M. Guessard, which was published by the Société 
de VHistoire de France, and Miss Fane has incorporated M. 
Guessard’s notes in this volume. As will be found by com- 
parison, she has often improved them, though we cannot say 
that there seems much use in translating a French work if 
French quotations are to be left untranslated in the notes. 
This brings us to the main issue. For whom is such a 
work as this intended? If for historical scholars, it can- 
not be said to be much required; and if, on the other hand, 
it is provided for the general public, we doubt whether a suitable 
public exists. Miss Fane has done all that she could. The trans- 
lation, when compared with the original, will be found very accu- 
rate indeed. The introduction and notes are thoroughly good ; 
but the fact remains that accurate translation cannot, as a rule, 
interest an ordinary reader. However, we will hope that good 
printing and illustrations will attract those who are not specially 
interested in this kind of book; and if they once master the very 
difficult situations of the time, they will learn a great deal from 
Margot. But they could also manage it in French; they might 
have the notes of M. Guessard, or they might prefer the “ Edition 
Elzévirienne.” 

Christopher Columbus. By Clements A. Markham,C.B. (G. Philip 
and Son.)—Lieutenant Markham has provided in this volume 
quite the best and most readable short Life of the great discoverer. 
He was eminently qualified for the task, and he has applied his 
qualifications with skill and judgment, spending his space most, 
not on questions of whether Columbus was partly educated at 
Paira University, whether he was married to the mother of his 
second family, and whether he had any connection with a certain 
corsair named Columbo, but on the voyages themselves, and the 
training and preparation which led up to them. Never, perhaps, 
in the whole of the world’s history, has there been such a career 
as that of this son of a small weaver and tavern-keeper of Genoa. 
Columbus was essentially a man of one idea, and no rebuffs of 
potentates and princes, or scoffs of the reputed learned, no poverty 
or dangers, turned him from his task. Infinite pains in prepara- 
tion, infinite patience, infinite endurance in performance, brought 
the Genoese weaver’s sen to be Admiral of the Ocean, a Grandee 
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of Spain, and hereditary Viceroy and Governor-General of the 
Islands of the Indies. Ten years he had waited in Portugal, only 
to be betrayed by the King, who sent an expedition behind 
Columbus’s back to attempt Columbus’s design; but the plot 
failed, as Hamlet was essential to the first performance of 
Hamlet’s part. Seven more years he tarried in Spain, seeking for 
the means to carry out his great attempt, and only through the 
personal intervention of the great Isabella, over-ruling her short- 
sighted, priest-ridden Council, did he, at the eleventh hour, get his 
opportunity afforded him. Only at the age of forty-six was he able 
to start on his great enterprise. He left Spain on August 2nd, 1492 ; 
and the last known and inhabited land—the Canary Isles—on Sep- 
tember 6th. On the night of October 11th, Columbus himself 
was the first person to see lights moving on shore; and next 
morning they landed on what is now Watling Island, and the 
work of seventeen years was brought to a triumphant conclusion 
in a month. Not, indeed, that Columbus discovered what he 
sought. He was convinced he was sailing to India, China, and 
Japan; and though he called his discovery the New World, he 
never knew how new or how great a world he had really dis- 
covered. He sailed for the land of the East; he discovered the 
world of the West. He saw but barely the Continent of America 
itself in the north-east corner of South and in Central America. 
That which to usis America simply, the great Northern Continent, 
was reserved for another Genoese, Cabot, in English, and not in 
Spanish, bottoms. But Columbus had shown the way, and it is 
le premier pas qui coiite. 


In the Levant. By Charles Dudley Warner. 2 vols. (Osgood, 
MelIlvaine, and Co.)—This is a new and illustrated edition of Mr. 
Warner’s book, which made its first appearance sixteen years ago. 
To many of the present generation of readers it will come asa 
new work. Mr. Warner visited Palestine, Cyprus, Rhodes, the 
islands of the Aigean Sea, Smyrna, Ephesus, and Constantinople, 
and also saw Athens and Corinth. The narrative of his wan- 
derings forms very excellent reading. It is pleasant to find that 
a new edition of this agreeable book is called for, and the illustra- 
tions are a decided boon. To make the volumes complete, a map 
should have been given. 


British New Guinea. By J.P. Thomson. (G. Philip and Son.) 
—This is an account of the voyagesand expeditions of Sir William 
MacGregor, the Administrator appointed by the Crown to govern 
the Brit'sh Possessions in New Guinea, made chiefly during the 
years 1888-9. The numerous islands which lie off the coast are in 
many cases densely inhabited, and would be more so, were it not for 
the head-hunting proclivities of some of the tribes. This applies also 
tothe Southern and Eastern coasts ofthe mainland. The various 
tribes, which seem to be small but numerous, have very different 
dispositions, some being eager for traflic, others shy and retiring, 
others distinctly inimical to strangers, and all nearly always at 
war among themselves. They are an agricultural people, some 
tribes showing very high skill, and adopting an elaborate system 
of terrace cultivation. They live chiefly in fixed village com- 
munities, with well-defined rights over their lands, and recognised 
tribal boundaries. They form a striking example of the fact that 
a people may have arrived ata high state of development as regards 
agricultural and tribal economy, and yet remain sunk in savagery 
and even cannibalism. One very remarkable feature is, that 
almost every tribe has its own dialect or language, differing 
greatly from those of the adjacent clans, which, in many cases, 
are unable to hold intercourse with each other, even if friendly. 
Some of their villages are built in the sea, and are of the 
lake-dwelling type; whilst inland, in many cases, they are 
on posts, like those of the Dyaks of Borneo, but far larger. We 
read of enormous houses, 500 ft. long, and with the entrances 75 
to 100 ft. high; and in some parts of the coast of the Papuan 
Gulf these striking edifices thickly stud the ground. The variety 
in architecture seems endless in these regions. In the descrip- 
tions of the dwellings and customs of the Papuans, so far as they 
have been observed, we have a fund of ethnological interest. Sir 
William made a successful ascent of the Owen Stanley Range, 
which had baffled other travellers, undergoing great difficulty and 
danger. His original company of forty-two persons tapered off 
by degrees to himself, one other white man, a Fijian, and three 
natives, and only these, after nearly a month’s toil, attained one 
of the summits of Mount Victoria, 12,452 ft. above the sea. Port 
Moresby, the seat of the Government, possesses a magnificent 
natural harbour, and being centrally situated, it will, says Mr. 
Thomson, become “ the capital of what will doubtless be a great 
colony.” But as the climate seems to have very severe effects 
on Europeans, which will not be wondered at after reading an 
account of the malarious coast-lands and river-valleys of the 
Possession, it is difficult to’see why colonists, or at any rate 
permanent settlers, should be attracted to these shores. There 
are, however, indications of the presence of gold in many 


districts; should it be found in any quantity, a white immigra- 
tion is certain to follow, and when this occurs, troubles and com- 
plications with the natives may be looked for. At present they 
seem to be on fairly good terms with their invaders, and Sir 
William MacGregor’s rule maintains the strictest justice. The 
author did not accompany any of the expeditions himself, go 
nothing is given at first-hand. That he has succeeded, as he 
tells us he was particularly anxious to do, in producing a work 
“on somewhat different lines from the ordinary narrative of 
travel—something of a representative character—that may be 
welcome to students of natural science,” can hardly be admitted, 
The book is good as far as it goes, but it is difficult to see how it 
differs from any “ ordinary narrative of travel” told in the third 
person. It wants the charm of a personal narrative; and there is 
quite enough laudation of Sir William MacGregor, intrepid and 
conscientious Administrator though he be. The style is not par- 
ticularly attractive, and the book is not equal, to take writings on 
a kindred subject for comparison, to Dr. Guppy’s works on the 
Solomon Islands. Our knowledge of British New Guinea is still 
meagre; but no doubt the appendices will be found valuable to the 
naturalist, and there are numerous illustrations of an interesting 
character. 


Twelve English Authoresses. By L. B. Walford. (Longmans.)— 
It is evident that these biographical sketches were published 
originally in a newspaper or magazine. The little volume in 
which they are now collected consists of 200 pp., printed in large 
type, and the twelve estimates of famous women have the merit 
and the disadvantage of great brevity. Mrs. Walford is an accom- 
plished writer. Her style is lively, her judgments are generally 
sound, and there is not a page in the volume which is likely to 
weary the reader. On the other hand, it may be questioned 
whether he will gain more than a pleasant hour’s amusement from 
narratives and criticisms which are necessarily of so slight a tex- 
ture. The names of the twelve authoresses are :—Hannah More, 
Fanny Burney, Maria Edgeworth, Harriet Martineau, Jane 
Austen, Felicia Hemans, Mary Somerville, Jane Taylor, Charlotte 
Bronté, Elizabeth Gaskell, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and 
George Eliot. Writing of George Eliot's position as an agnostic, 
Mrs. Walford says :—‘ In the presence of such genius, it behoves 
those who have never been through the troubled waters of doubt 
and despair themselves, to bow their heads in silence.” But the 
peculiarity in the case of this distinguished woman is that she 
passed from the creed of the Evangelical to that of the Positivist 
without any indication of having struggled with doubt and 
despair at all. 


Mis. Greet’s Story of the Golden Owl. (Leadenhall Press.) 
—This book will attract readers more by the eccentricity of its 
get-up than by the character of the story told in it, which is 
sensational, we had almost said to a commonplace extent. It is 
printed in double columns on brown paper; while in startling 
contrast to the paper is the dazzling whiteness of the illustrations, 
which, by-the-way, are almost photographic in their excellence. 
The story is a study in what is coming to be known as detectivism. 
The leading character in it is a mysterious and altogether fiendish 
Russian murderer who passes as a prince, and the most valuable 
part of whose stock-in-trade consists of his eyes, which have been 
injured by an explosion of dynamite. There are two typical 
Englishmen in it—Jack Revel and Dickie Crayne—and it is per- 
haps unnecessary to say that one of them is very susceptible to 
female influence. It would be unfair to tell how Jack Revel finds. 
his father. The story is spirited and simply told, even to school- 
girlishness. It would have proved readable, even had there been 
nothing eccentric in its get-up. 

The Colonial Era in America. By George Park Fisher, D.D., 
LL.D. (Sampson Low and Co.)—We learn from the preface to this 
neat little book that it is the first of a series of four volumes that 
are intended to give in a handy but readable form the history of 
the United States from the discovery of the American continent 
to the present time. It brings the narrative down to the year 
1756, the date of the declaration of war between England and 
France. Obviously, therefore, its successors will deal with muck 
more controversial matter than it does, and a judgment on the 
series must be postponed till it is complete. In the meantime, 
however, it is due to Dr. Fisher to say that method, lucidity, and 
fairness are the characteristics of this work, which, though not 
ostensibly a school text-book, would serve admirably for the in- 
struction of advanced boys of an inquiring turn, more espe- 
cially if, happily, they have a natural love of historical investiga- 
tion. After the preliminary chapters, the history of each State 
is given succinctly ; while such a subject as “ Literature in the 
Colonies ” is dealt with by itself. Dr. Fisher writes a clear, crisp 
style, the character of which may be judged from this on 
Jonathan Edwards: ‘“ He was a most acute disputant, and he dis- 
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spiritual light.” For most “ ordinary readers,” this will prove 
quite a sufficient—and certainly a trustworthy—reference-book on 
the period of which it treats. 

Stories Told in an African Forest. By A. J. Mounteney J ephson. 
(Sampson Low and Co. )—This is one of the brightest and freshest 
of the innumerable collections of stories the publication of which 
must, to say the least of it, have been stimulated by the demands 
of the New Year. Mr. Mounteney Jephson, who is well known 
from having been one of Mr. Stanley’s most competent lieutenants 
in the Emin Relief Expedition, reproduces here some of the 
stories, the telling of which in the African forest alleviated the 
tedium, if it did not mitigate the hardships, of that expedition. 
“Most of the stories in this collection,” he says, “ are taken from 
some of the common Zanzibar stories, such as are told by the 
men in almost every African caravan.” They are therefore in- 
teresting from an ethnological as well as from a literary 
point of view. Practically all—Mr. Jephson does not fall 
into the mistake of making his collection too large—have 
an element of the supernatural in them, and several, such as 
“The Story of Daoud the Fisherman,” bear a faint resemblance to 
the “Arabian Nights.” But the most enjoyable, like “The 
Story of the Lion and Mr. Hunger,” “ The Story of the Leopardess 
and the Dog,” and “ The Story of the Cat and the Rat,” are also 
the most infantile. In the first, for example, a number of rabbits, 
by trapping a braggart lion into an enclosure, starve him to death. 
The other two stories already mentioned are introduced to account, 
in the one case, for the naturalisation of the dog in Africa, and in 
the other, for the invincible hatred that exists between cats and 
rats. They are just such stories, in fact, as one would expect to 
told by what Mr. Jephson terms “ the grown-up children,” who are 
obviously endowed with humour as well as with superstition. It 
only remains to be added that Mr. Buckley’s illustrations of the 
stories are worthy of the letterpress, and that Mr. Jephson’s facts, 
as contained in his Introduction and in connecting-links of narra- 
tive, are quite as lively as his previously published fiction. 


Where is Fairyland? By Joseph F. Charles. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This volume is, alike in aim and execution, very 
much above the run of children’s books. It is an attempt to 
nourish youth on the fairy-tales of science and of folk-lore. 
Being such, there may be some doubt as to its being quite suitable 
for young folks still in their teens. This will seem specially true 
of the introduction, which is full of hits—very clever hits, too, 
some of them are—at certain of the foibles or crazes of the time. 
Grown-up people will, of course, have an idea of the sort of 
person who is aimed at under the description of “ Benjamin Dry- 
stick, Esq., @C.M, J.C.M., ex-Professor of Hydrostatical Dyna- 
mics at Waterless College, Caffraria; Corresponding Member of 
La Société Internationale pour la Suppression des Enfants ;” but 
what will children make of it? The two unconventional and 
motherless bairns, however, Fred and Dora, are admirably 
sketched, and so is their self-appointed instructor, Ellie. Fortu- 
nately, too, the narrative interest of such stories as “The World 
of Water,” “The World of Ice,” and “The Land of Heat,” is 
not quite absorbed by the physical and moral lessons which they 
teach. This is a book that had better be read to children by a 
careful, capable, and attached instructor, than read by them. 


A seasonable reissue of a useful book will be found in A Hand- 
book for Travellers on the Riviera from Marseilles to Pisa. (John 
Murray). The volume has not appeared before in this shape, but 
has been taken from the handbooks to Italy and France. The 
material, besides being rearranged, has been largely revised and 
recast. 


Nzw Epirions.—The Self-Revelation of Jesus Christ. 
Kennedy, M.A. (Isbister and Co.) Unity and Order. By R. 
W. Kennion, M.A. (Seeley.)——Theological Essays. By the Rev, 
F. D. Maurice, MA. (Macmillan.)——Hours in a Library. By 
Leslie Stephen. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A “new edition, with 
additions.”——The New Spirit. By Havelock Ellis. (Walter 
Scott.) ——The Library. By Andrew Lang. (Macmillan and Co.) 
——Hunting Adventures in South Africa. By A. Gordon Cumming. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.)—A “ complete popular edition.” ——The 
Enchanted Island. By W.H. Mallock. (Bentley and Son.) 


Books RecrtveD.—Hore Sabbatice. By Sir J. F. Stephen. 
Third Series. (Macmillan.) Modern Science: the Ball. By 
Sir John Lubbock. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)-——Blow-Pipe 
Analysis. By J. Landauer. Translated by James Taylor. (Mac- 
millan.) —— Laboratory Practice. By Josiah Parsons Cooke. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Lessons in Commerce. By Pro- 
fessor Raffaele Gambaro. Revised and edited by James Gault. 
{Crosby Lockwood and Son.)——The Science of Painting. By J. 
G. Vibert. (Percy Young.) ——Digest of Political Economy. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)——The Test-Pronouncer. By William H. P. 
Phyfe. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——Introduction to the Study of Phy- 
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siological Psychology. By Dr. Theodor Ziehen. Translated by C. C. 
Van Liew and Dr Otto Berger. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—— 
Stirring the Eagle’s Nest, and other Practical Discourses. By Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, D.D. (Nisbet and Co.)——An Ezposition of the 
Epistie of St. Paul to the Romans. By R. M. Benson, M.A. 
(Masters and Co.) Penitence and Peace. By the Rev. W.C. E. 
Newbolt. (Longmans.) The Vicar of Christ. By the Rev. W. 
Humphrey, 8.J. (Art and Book Company.)——Plain Words on 
the Incarnation and Sacraments. By the Rev. Vernon Staley. 
(Skeffington and Son.)—— Witnesses of These Things. By A. B. 
Tucker. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)——Some Australian Sermons. 
By John W. Owen, B.A. (Elliot Stock.)——To My Younger 
Brother. By the Rev. H. G.C. Moule. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Thoughts and Teachings of Lacordaire. (M. H. Gill, Dublin.) 
Why I Belong to the Church of England.’ By the Rev. T. 
Howard Gill. (Elliot Stock.) —- The Socialism of Christianity. By 
W. Blissard, M.A. (Same publisher.) The Peace of the Church. 
By William Reed Huntington. (Nisbet and Co.) ——Primary Wit- 
ness to the Truth of the Gospel. By Bishop Charles Wordsworth. 
(Longmans.) —— Essays on the Original Texts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By T. R. Arnold. (Longmans.)——Canon and Text of the Old 
Testament. By Dr. Francis Buhl. Translated by the Rev. John 
Macpherson. (‘T. and T. Clark ) The Kingdom of Christ in the 
Church of Ireland. By the Right Hon. Robert R. Warren. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)——Sermon Year-Book. (Same publishers.) ——An 
Introduction to Modern Therapeutics. By T. Lauder Brunton. (Mac- 
millan.) The Text-Book of Psychology. By William James.—— 
Outlines of English History. By H. Boyd Carpenter, M.A., and 
C. E. Green, M.A. David Copp:rfield. By Charles Dickens. 
(Macmillan and Co )——The Dog Owner’s Annual for 1893. (Dean 
and Son.) 
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Messrs. LIBERTY invite inspection of 


LI BERTY & Co. | their ENGLISH-MADE SILKS and BRO- 


ENGLISH-MADE | CADES, comprising exclusive designs and 
colour-combinations, 
BROCADES, 


oan The new ENGLISH SILKS are MODERATE 
0 


DINNER, EVENING, ana |'% 0ST, bright, soft, 
RECEPTION DRESSES. __ | graceful. 


LIBER TY and CO, Regent Street, London, W. -_ 


Os tkLE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 








substantial, and 








HYDROPATEHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
S M ED LEY'S CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 
*| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 





MATLOCK and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 





Terme—2h to4 guiness a p week, 





Catalogue and Samples post free. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ocylon Teas i in perfection. Old- fashioned Souchong Tea, Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from ls. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s, 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, b post’ or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb, canisters, rhe he sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 17:0, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891 £373,700,000. 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS | 








These Baths were founded in the First Centu 
~ bo Romans, The waters are MOST VAL 
ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
SEIN AFFECTIONS. 
| The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
most app roved appliances, and recently enlarged 
| and per Fected the Baths at great expense. “In 
Oo F BATH the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
. Physicians—THE ted ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons, | COMPLETE IN EUROP 
Temperature, 117° t.» 120°. Address the MANAGER ce all information. 


“VINOLIA” SOAP. 
MAKERS TO THE 


MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
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Attfield (J. B ), English and Foreign Banks, 8v0_ ...-.1...:+.e000 ...(E. Wilson) 3/6 
Basse (W.), Poetical Works of, edited by R. W. Bond, roy 8vo........ .... (Ellis) 25/0 
Baumann (A. A.), Betterment, Cr 80 .....:sccceecerceeseeeeeeenenerescerensces (Arnold) 2/6 
Berg (W. G.), American Railroids, 4to ...... Sahnepssnihacasebnel +... (K, Paul & Co.) 31/6 
Bernardin de St. Pierre (‘‘ Great French Writers’’), cr 8V0 ............ (Unwin) 3/6 
Biddulph (C, E.), Four Months in Persia, roy 8V0 ...+++...00+ ..(K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Blake (W ), Works of, edited by E. J. Ellis, 3 vols. 8V0 ......000.+... (Quaritch) 63/0 
Booey (H. T.), Theory of Structure, cr 8v0..........s000 (Gay & Bird) 37/6 


"" (Maclehose) 14/0 


i tion i igion, 2 vols, er 8vo teeee. 
Caird (E.), Evolution in Religion, 2 vo ie Sa ae 


Chapman (A.), Wild Spain, roy 8vo........... pounnch 









Cliff (M.), Poems on True Incidents, 12mo ssbbenuepeoenneen (K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Do the Dead Return ? Cr 8V0.0e......sscecnreeceesereeeeee ..(Unwin) 2/6 
Euthanasia; or, Turf, Tent, and Tomb, cr 8V0_ .......s0-0s-2000 sseseee(Routledge) 3/6 
Expositor’s Bible, 6th series, 6 vols. cr 8VO ......... ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 24/0 


Gordon (J. D.), Work and Play in India, cr 8vo........ seeseee eeeeeee( Remington) 3,6 
Grand (S.), The Heavenly Twins, 3 vols. cr 8vo..... «-(Heinemann) 31/0 






Ganter (E ), Outlines of Modern Tactics, 12mo . ee * (Clowes) 7/0 
Hare Hunting, by “ Tantara,”’ cr 8VO ........0..0. ee Uw 
Hudson (W. H.), Idle days in Patagonia, 870 .......0-0+-.004 (Chapman & Hall) 14/0 
Hughes (W.), Geography of thé British Colonie:, cr 8vo ..... ae. (Phitip) 2/6 


Jeaffreson (J. C.), Victoria, Queen and Empress, 2 vo!s 8vo_ ...(Heinemann) 30/0 
Jefferies (R.), Life of the Fields, hand-made p per edn ....(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 











Keevil-Davies (A.), Dollars are Trumps, cr 8V0..........+0.+ (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Leggatt (W.), The Art of Weaving, 2 vols. cr 8vo. ee seeee-eeeee(Simpkin) 7/6 
Palmberg (A.), Public Health, 8vo........ ibonhcansuiian ....(Sonnenschein) 21/0 
Pater (W.), Plato and Platonism, 8V0..........00..+0« ES (Macmillan) 8/6 
Pope (M.), Novel Dishes for Vegetarian Households, cr 8vo (K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Raine (J.', York (Historic Towns), Cr 8¥0...seecsseeceesesereee coesseuee (Longmans) 3/6 
Rainy (R.), Epistle to the Philippians, cr 8vo.. «(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Repplier (A.), Essays in Miniature, Cr 8V0 ...ses..seeeree-cesetseesceees (Gay & Bird) 4/0 
Ryland (F.), Ethics, 8v0............000.....ssseccssessessescencceceteceoeereresscseccersoeee Bell) 3/6 
Sedding (J, D.), Art and Handicraft, 8vO ..........00 (K. Paul & Ov.) 7/6 
Seventy Years of Life in the Victorian Era, cr 8VO ......000..s-eese0ee-+-(Onwin) 5/0 
Taylor (Mrs. B.), Letters to a Young Housekeeper, cr 8v0 .......+ +(S. Low) 5/0 
Tilden (W. P.), Leaflets for Lent, 4t0 ........s.cccsseeeeeerenees «..(Sonnenschein) 3/6 


Vaughan (C. J.), Restful Thoughts in Restless Times, 12mo......(Macmillan) 5/0 
Wilhelm (J.), Comprehensive Tables of Compound Interest, cr 8vo...(Wilson) 2/6 
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COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are eaactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of ‘‘ Our 
Eyes”? (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of 
charge, at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective 
vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays. An appoint- 
ment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance. 

















THE GUINEA BOX 


SUTTON’S OF 
SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 
S E E D Ss = sent, carriage free, on receipt of Cheque or P.O.0. 
Genuine only direct from 


SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 





Priced Lists post-free. | 








OSSALL SCHOOL—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—By an Examination held simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, on 
APRIL 5th, 6th, and 7th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, 
varying from 60 guineas to £10. Open to Boys under 165 (seniors), or under 14 
(juniors), on Lady Day, 1893.—For further particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Rossall, Fleetwood. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 











ONDON LIBRARY.—LIBRARIAN and SECRETARY 
WANTED, who will be expected to give his whole time to his duties. 
Salary, £400 per annum. Candidates must apply by letter only. They should 
state age, previous experience, special qualifications, and other particulars, and 
enclose a copy of not more than four testimonials. 

Letters, sealed and marked “ Librarianship,” to be addressed, not later than 
Friday, February 24th, to the Committee of the London Library, St, James’s 
Square, London. N.B.—No application by or on behalf of a candidate is to be 
made to any individual member of the Committee. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A, Scheme the University 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 











ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
s Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 12th, 





| tye INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit He 
geal for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
ill be admitted in September, 1893, For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two inthe Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORE. 
TARY, at the College, 


i hae COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS of from £75 
to £50, and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from JULY 5th to 8th. 

For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 














yer res COLLEGE—FOUNDATION. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS, 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the month of 
MARCH to SELECT from the APPLICANTS a CEh TAIN NUMBER of BOYS 
who will be allowed to COMPETE for ADMISSION to the FOUNDATION. 

The nu nber of Vacancies to be filled up will probably be about Ten, but may 
be more or less, a:cording to the number of Foundationers leaving at the end of 
the Summer Term, 

The Examination will take place during the Summer. 

The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in September next. 

Candidates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give suitable education to their children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over 
11 and under 14 years of age complete upon July 15th, 1893. 

Applications must be made before February 15th, 1893, to Mr. A. R. C. PIT- 
MAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will 
supply forms of application, &c. 


HE GRAFTON GALLERIES, 
8 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE, by living 
British and Foreign Artists, will be opened to the public on SATURDAY, 
February 18th, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 

The Council is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a PROFESSOR of 
ANATOMY and a PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY. The Stipend in each case 
will be £359 per annum. Applications, together with printed copies of testi- 
monials, must be sent in on or before February 10th, 1893. For further par- 
ticulars, apply to IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, December 13th, 1892, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to REOKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr, G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION, 
ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 





EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALOOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


ee COLLEGE KENT. 





(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Reyv. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS, House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 18th. About Twenty Scholarships in April. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Five Scholarships 

at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve months. TWO 

EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded annually. Scholarships in July and December 

= Ni rad Library and Museum have recently been opened. Terminal Fee, Twenty- 
ve Guineas. : 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 














YPECIAL NOTICE.—H. SOTHERAN and CO., Book- 


sellers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, beg to announce that in consequence 
of the expiration of lease of their premises, 135 Strand, they are now SELLING 
OFF their unrivalled stock of BOOKS, new and second-hand, at a reduction of 
20 per cent. from their usual net prices. 

The attention of the librarians of public libraries and book-buyers generally 
ig strongly called to the present opportunity of securing all classes of standard 
works on unusually advantageous terms. 

CLEARANCE CATALOGUE No. 3 is now ready, free on application. 

GOULD’S ORNITHOLOGICAL WORKS, of which there are several choice 
sets on hand, are on this occasion also offered at 20 per cent. discount. 

Libraries purchased, Valuations made for Probate. 


H. SOTHERAN and OO., 136 STRAND, LONDON. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 


1829, 





Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





«5 {His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
PATRON {itis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vicr-PRFSIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuairnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WEsT aa Deputy-CHarnmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Puysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


AcTtvuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 


SecRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


‘| his Society, conducted entirely on the Mu1vaL PrinciPte, offers the ABSOLUTE SecuRITY of 
AN ACCUMULATED FuND of £3,659,325, AnD AN ANNUAL INCOME oF £390,656. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGeNts being employed or Com- 

MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 
8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 


ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. 


The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


May 31st, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 
5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 


PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE 


INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KIn@pom. 


Participating life 


assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 


according to the H™ Table. 


6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 





WHOLE-LIFE anD ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES Are GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





BROWN & POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 


Has 35 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE’S 


DATURA 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s, 


Ta FUL. 


For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly 


at Mexssrs. DamreLL and Upuam’s, 293 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THz INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. 








U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


BrENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French rine 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
—-s on a to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Roya Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 


London, W.0. 
THROAT AND COUGH 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively La « Sold 
only in boxes, 74d., and tins, 1s. 14d.; labelled 
ne EPPS and 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, 

ondon.”” 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvuTsIDE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 














Page £1010 0 
Half-Page ....... edsnseseseaccosesee: wee 5 5 O 
Quarter-Page 212 6 
Narrow Column .........0000088 310 0 
Half-Column......... eco LIS O 
Quarter-Column ..........cceeeee O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page.........cscccecssrere S14 14 0 
BUBIAS PURE cicscsccsossccecsscsencecce Le Ae O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
ine (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms: net, 


They hold | 


| 

| Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, price 2s, 

| HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. By a Lavy, The Original Authorised 

dition, brought down to the Present Time. 


London: SimpKin, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 


Strand. | 





| USE 
, = YS 
PURE OCONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A, Oameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND 
OINTMENT.—During excessive variations of 
temperature every one is more or less liable to inter- 
nal and external disesse. Throat, chest, liver, 
bowels, kidneys, and skin all suffer in some degree, 
and may be relieved by rubbing in this Ointment, 
aided by proper doses of the Pills, for administering 
which, full directions accompany each box; intrutb, 
any one who thoroughly masters Holloway’s “‘ in- 
structions ” will, in remedying disease, exchange the 
labour of an hour for the profit of a life-time. All 
‘ bronchial, pulmonary, and throat disorders require 
| that the Ointment should be thoroughly well rubbed 
| upon the skin twice a day with great regalarity, con- 
' siderable briskness, and much persistence. 








SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE. 


Just ready, price 7s, 6d. 


The YEAR-BOOK of 


SCIENCE, Edited by Professor Bonney, F.R.° ® 
and containing contributions ty leading Scientifi: 
Writers, 

The jirst issue of this Year-Book was received with 
much favour as furnishing a work which was urgently 
needed by an important and increasing section of the 
community. The second year’s issue will be improved 
and popularised in various directions, so as to oceupy 
more completely the void it is intended to fill. 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London, 





NOW READY, 
OUTLINES OF MODERN TACTICS, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 
Hints on Tactical Problems, 
A Concise and Comprehensive Book on Modern 
Tactics, up to latest date, with Thirteen Pilates, 


By Lieut.-Colonel E. GUNTER, P.S.C., 
Late East Lanc. Regiment, D.A.A.G. for Instruction, 
and D.A.A.G. in Canada, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
London: WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 





1893. 
NOW READY, 

Thirty-third annual publication. Price 50s., 
elegantly bound. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 

HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manualof the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 
more than 12,000 cistinguished Heads of Families in 
the United Kingd om, their Heirs-Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage 
at their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have 
held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, 
Clubs, &e. 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








10 BOOKBUYERS and 
LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES,.—The 
FEBRUAKY CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and 
SECOND. AND WORKS, offered at prices greatly 
reluced,i now ready, and will be sent, post-free, 
upon appl cation to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
MAS SINCE 1849 PAID, FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
£3,200,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
bs Dd. MASS, } Secs. 


AN, 








IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1551. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOCOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.O., 

London, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
LIST. 


JUST READY. 


VICTORIA, 
QUEEN AND EMPRESS. 


By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
With Two Portrait:. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


Together with a Letter to the Women of France on 
“*The Krentzer Sonata.” By CO. A. BEHRS. 
Translated from the Russian by Charles Edward 
Turner, English Lecturer in the University of St. 
Petersburg. 8vo, with Portrait, 1s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME of the GREAT EDUCATORS. 
FROEBEL ; and Education by Self- 


Activity. By H. Courtuore Bowen, M.A. Post 
8vo, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME of SOIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS. 


MANUAL of BACTERIOLOGY. By 
A. B. Grirritus, Pb.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.S, Post 
8vo, I lustrated, 7s. 61. 


THE GREAT WAR OF 189—: a Fore- 
cast. By Rear-Admiral Cotoms, Col. Maurice, 
R.A., Capt. Maupe, ARCHIBALD Forbes, Cnas. 
Lowe, D. CurisTiE Murray, and F, SCUDAMORE. 
1 vol. large 8vo, Illustrated, 12s, 6d. 

Atheneum —“ An excellent gift-book...... Full of 
useful warnings conveyed in pleasant style by men 
of the highest eminence.” 


Major H. LE CARON’S BOOK.—Eighth Edition. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 


SECRET SERVICE: the Recollections of a Spy. 

By Major Henri Le Caron. With Portraits and 

Fac-similes of Original Documents. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

Times.—* It is of absorbing interest, and it atfords 

an invaluable key to the dark history of the great 

conspiracy which has been the true pivot of our 
domestic politics during recent years.” 


THE NEW EXODUS: A Story of 
Isracl in Russia, By Harotp Freperic, 
With Portraits, demy Svo, cloth extra, 16s. 

Edinburgh Review.—‘‘ We invite our readers to 
read the very powerful work by Harold Frederic, 
which c:ntains full and authentic particulars of 
this atrocious perzecutiun of the most thrilling 
interest.” 


The PLAYS of A. W. PINERO.—Vol. VII. 


DANDY DICK. A Farce in Three Acts. 
By A. W. Pinero. With I :troluctory Note by 
ae a C. Salaman, Clo h, ~s. 63.; paper, 
s. 6d. 


THE DRAMA: Addresses. By Henry Irving. 
With Portrait by J. McNeili Whistler. Feap. 
8vo, rough edges, 3:. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
KITTY’S FATHER. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of ‘The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,” &c. 
In 3 vols, 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ The mystery of a crime and a 
long-lost will, with a full stage of men and women 
all absorbed in solving the great question or in pre 
venting it from being solved, supplies the writer with 
materials from which he weaves a certainly exviting 
story.” 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By Sarah 


Granp, Author of * Ideala,” &c, In 3 vols., at 
all Libraries, [Just published. 


THE TOWER OF TADDEO. By Ouida, 
Author of “‘ Under Two Flags,” &c. 3 vols, at 
all Libraries. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Ouida has written nothing 
more clever or more full of artistic and literary skill.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By 


I. ZANGWILL, Author of “* The Old Maids’ Club,”’ 
3 vols, at all Libraries, 
Mr. W. ARCHER, in the World, says :—‘‘ The most 
powerful and fascinating book I have read for many 
a long day.” 


A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE 
FEATHER. By Tasma, Author of ** The Penance 
of Portia James,” &, 2 vols., at all Libraries. 

Literary World.—‘ An exceptionally powerful 
novel. 1t deserves to rank among the few first-rate 
novels of the season.” 


New One-Volume Novels. 
AVENGED ON SOCIETY. By H. F. 
Woop, Author of “ The Englishman of the Rue 
Cain,” **The Passenger from Scotland Yard,” 
éc_ 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


VANITAS : Polite Stories. By Vernon 


Ler, Author of ** Hauntings.’’ Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 5s. (‘Crown Copyright Series.”’) 


NOR WIFE, NOR MAID. By Mrs. 
Hunarrrorp, Author of **Molly Bawn,” &c. 
Popular Kdition, in 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

LOU. By Baron Alexander von Roberts. 
With an Introduction by EpMunpD Gossg, Cloth, 
33. 6d,; paper, 2s. 6d. 

[New Volume, International Library. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W,C. 





JARROLD & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 
OUR WHERRY in WENDISH 


LANDS from Friesland to Bohemia, through the 
Mecklenburg Lakes By H M Dovaury, Author 
of “‘ Friesland Meres,” ** Summer in Broadland,” 
&c With 89 Illustrations and 4 Coloured Maps 
Price 153 , elegantly bound. 

* An eminently readable book, which teems from 
beginning to end with novel and entertaining infor- 
mation.”—Daily Telegraph, 

Demy 8vo0, 460 pp., beautifully Illustrated, 
cloth elegant, 153 
LEAVES from the LOG of a GENTLE- 
MAN GIPSY in Wayside Camp and Caravan, 
Ry Dr Gorpon StaBues, O.M , R.N. 

“Written to popularise the most healthfal and 
fascinating of all modes of travel—namely, that by 
c.ravan, The anecdotes he gives are very amusing.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


WORKS by E. B. BAYLY. 
JONATHAN MERLE. A West Coun- 


trv Story of the Times. Crown 8vo, 6s. Fourth 
Edition. 

“ Rich in character and incident, and is as charm- 

ing in substance as it is elevated in tone. ’—Spectator. 


ALFREDA HOLME: a Story of Social 
— - Australia. ‘Third Edition, crown &svo, 
3s, 6d. 

“1s written with exquisite taste and expression.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 


CURTIS YORKE’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
NEW UNIFORM EDITION, Now Ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d, each. Postage, 430. 
HUSH! By Curtis Yorke. Second 

Edition. 
‘i; pemacksble novel, and from every point of 
view sucerior to tke current fiction of the day.”— 
Morning Post. 


DUDLEY. By Curtis Yorke. Second 
Edition. 
“‘It is some time since such a fresh, plea ant. book 
= come under our notice as *‘ Dudley.’ ”—Whitehall 
eview, 


WILD RUTAVENS. By Curtis Yorke. 


Second Edition. 
“An euchanting work—the story runs on with 
happy, blithesome tread to the end, which is reached 
all too soon,’’—St. Stephen’s Review. 


THAT LITTLE GIRL. By Cutis 


Yorke. Fourth Edition, 
“A very charming and well-written story.”— 
Queen. 


The BROWN PORTMANTEAN, and 


Other Stories, By Curtis YORKE, 
“The stories are all interesting, and the volume is 
sure of a welcome.”—Literary World, 


ONCE. An entirely New Work. By 
Curtis YORKE. 
“A work of uncommon power and interest...... 
—- an exceptional novel.”—Newcastle Daily 
Leader, 


A ROMANCE of MODERN LONDON. 
Second and Cheap Edition, now ready, By 
Curtis YORKE. 

** Entertaining and interesting; a book which is 

a thorough recreation to read.’ — Manchester 

Examiner. 


The MAID of LONDON BRIDGE. 
A Story of the Time of Kett’s Rebellion. By 
SoMERVILLE GiByeyY, Author of ‘‘ The Hovellers 
of Dea',’ ‘* John o’ London,” &c. 

** An historical story...... The author shows a praise- 
worthy intimacy both with the geography of Old 
London and with the particulars of Kett’s Rebellion 
and subsequent disturbances.” —Athenzum. 


EVELINE WELLWOOD. A Tale of 
Modern Irish Life. By Major Norris Pavt, 





R.A. 

“A rattling good story, as many, both young and 
old, will heartily pronounce it.”’—Sunday Times, 
OLD LATTIMER’S LEGACY. By 

J.S. Fuetcuer, Author of ‘The Winding Way,’ 
** Andrewlina,” ‘ Mr. Spwey’s Clerk,” “ Frank 
Carisbroke’s stratagem,” &. Now ready. 


Dr. GORDON STABLES’ HEALTH 
SERIL. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64, each ; postage 44d. 
BOY’S BOOK of HEALTH and 
STRENGTH. With Portraits of Dr. Gordon 
Stables, O.M., K.N.; R. G. Gordon-Cumming 
(the Lion Hunter) ; W. McCombie Smith (Cham- 
pion Scottish Atblete) ; J.D. Macpherson (Cham- 
pion Putter); G. H. Johnstone (Champiom 
Hammer Thrower of Scotland); and Special 
Letter to Boys by W. McCombie Smith, the Cham- 
pion Scottish Athlete. 
“Tt contains straightforward, manly talk, pregnant 
with wise counsel; our advice is, * Let every boy get 
the book.’ ’’—Christian Age. 


The GIRL’S OWN BOOK of HEALTH 
and BEAUTY. Second Edition. 
“Young women can only derive profit from the 
study of its precepts.”—Queen, 
SICKNESS or HEALTH? or, The 
Danger of Trifling Ailments. Second Edition. 
“ These pleasantly-written chats ought to be widely 
read. Thoroughly practical.”’—Bookseller. 


London: JARROLD and SONS, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E,C., and all 
Booksellers. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
IN OLD ENGLISH VERSE. 
By C. J. ABBEY. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


“‘ Mr, Abbey brings to his task fine poetic sensibility 
and extensive theological learning”—Ti mes, ate 

“‘A deeply interesting book. The author may be: 
congratulated on having proiuced a work whick. 
should possess a distinct value to all lovers of English 
poetry.”—Church Review, 
3 - Must be bought, kept, and loved.”"—Daily Chron. 
icle. 

“It is a most welcome volume.”—Record, 

“‘An admirable sacred anthology, and the most 
appropriate of Christmas presents,’’—Truth, 

“The result of much patient labour and research,” 
—Scotsman. 

**Anable and scholarly attempt to illustrate the 
broad current of spiritual aspiration in English 
poetry through the long period of «leven hundred 
years which divides the age of Cx Imon from the close 
of last century.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

“A notable book,—well imagined, well thought 
and well done.”—Coming Day. - 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO., 
And all Booksellers. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
FEBRUARY, 1893, 

** PassING THE WIT OF Man.”” By Henry Jephson, 

AN EXPERIMENT IN FEDERATION AND ITS LESSONS, 
By Sir Robert Stout, K.C.M.G. (late Premier of 
New Zealand). 

SHALL UGanpA BFK RETAINED? By the Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers, 

Wuat 1s Fasuion? By Miss Ada Heather Bigg. 

THREE Werks 1n Samoa. (Concluded.) By the 
Countess of Jersey. 

MepicaL WoMEN IN FICTION. 
Blake. 

Aspects OF Tennyson. (III.) The Real Thomas 
Becket. By Miss Agnes Lambert. 

Tue TaxaTion OF GrounD Rents. By J. Powell 
WiuiaMs, M.P. 

Tur Doom or THE Domestic Cook. By George 
Somes Layard, 

Tue Hapriness IN HELL: A REJOINDER. By S&t- 
Georze Mivart. 

ComMERctIAL UNITY WITH THE COLONIES. By Lord 
Augustas Loftus (late Governor of New South 
Wales) 

THE REVIVAL OF WITCHCRAFT. 


By Dr. Sophia Jex- 


By Ernest Hart. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd, 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 

THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY. 

THE Inapequacy or ** NaTuRAL Sevection.”—I. By 
Herbert Spencer. 

Tue Sits oF GOLGOTHA AND THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
By Canon MacUoll. 

Tue MiLitary CouraGE OF Roratty,. By Archibald 
Forbes. 

Tue Morat TEAcHING OF ZoLa. By Vernon Lee. 

Srtmony. By Lewis T. Dibdin. 

REMINISCENCES OF A JOURNALIST. By M. de Blowitz, 

Tue ACADEMIC Spirit IN Epucation. By John A. 
Hob;on. 

On a Russian Farm. By Poultney Bigelow. 

Tue Limits oF CoLtectivism. By William Clarke, 

Count TAAFFE AND AusTRIAN Po.iTics. By E. B. 
Lanin. 
IspisTER and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 283, for FEBRUARY, 

OccasionaL Notes :—Mr. Acland on Organisation of 
Secondary Education—Professor Mahaffy and his 
Critics — Who is ‘‘a Poor Parent’? ?—A Welsh 
University—A Case of Sweating—London Matricu- 
lation Papers. 

NoTEs ON THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 
IN GERMANY, WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR ENGLAND. 
By J.J. Findlay. (Continued.y 

Wat BEcoMES OF THE PUPIL TEACHERS WHO 
Pass THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION ? 

Tue HEap MasTER’S CONFERENCE—AN ENVOI. 

Must. By Emily Miall. 

IDEALS OF WOMANLINESS. By Sophia Bryant. 

Sr. OLave’s SCHOOL, SOUTHWARK. 

CoRRRESPONDENCE :—Modern Greek—Sight Singing 
—Handwriting — English Grammar — The Con- 
ference of Head Masters and English Language— 
** Lines”’—The late Mr. G. A. Schrumpf. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

ScHooLs AND UNIVERSITIES: ForEIGN NOTES. 

Tue TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 

REvIEWs AND MrnoR NOTICES, 

TRANSLATION PRIZE AND EXTRA PRIZE, 

SpeciaL Tan-Guinea Essay Prize. 





Price 6d. ; per post, 8d. 








Orrices: 86 Fizet STREET, Lonpow, £0, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
FROM ADAM’S PEAK to ELE- 


PHANTA (CEYLON and INDIA). By Epwarp Carpenter 
Fully Llustrated, 8vo, 153. ‘‘ Approaches India from quite a new point of 
view.’—Mancs. GuaRpian. “A deeply interest.ng and informing book,’— 
GLasGow HERALD. 


SKETCHES of LIFE and CHARAC- 


TER in HUNGARY. By MarGarer Frercuer, II!nstrated through- 
out by Rose le Quesne, 73. 6d. ‘ The book is so full of life and of unstudied 
picturesqueness, the illustrations are so admirable, that we lay the book down 
feeling, like Oliver, that we want moie.”—Daity CuRonicLe. “ Exceedingly 
good reading.’ —YORKSHIRE Post. 


A CANAANITISH WOMAN. By 


Tuomas Duncan. 6s. ‘A wry clever book. To the few who can understand 
the merits of a fine picture, well designed and executed, the tale cannot fail to 
be appreciated. Nothing could be more giuphic than the gathering of the 
Drumchinnie matrons,’ —DaiLy TELEGRAPH. 

First Edition exhausted on Publication; SECOND NOW READY. 


A BROWNING PRIMER: a Companion 


to the Pocket Volume of ‘‘ Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning.” By EstHer P. Derries, With an Introduction by Dr. F, J. 
FurnNIVALL. 16mo, half-cloth, 1s, 


** DILLETANTE LIBRARY.”—NEW VOLS. 
VICTOR HUGO. J. Princtz Nicnor. 2s.6d, 
BROWNING and WHITMAN. Oscar 


Tricas. 2s, 6d, 
STANDARD AUTHORS SERIES.—NEW VOLS. 
LIFE of BEAU BRUMMELL. By 


Captain JEssE. 1 vol., 43. 6d. net. 


DIARY and LETTERS of MADAME 


D’ARBLAY. Edited by Cuartotre Barrett. 4 vols., los. net. 


LETTERS, &c., of LADY MARY 


WORTLEY MONTAGU. Ejited by Moy Tuomas. 2 vols., 8s. net, 


LETTERS, &c., of LORD CHESTER- 


FIELD, Edited by Joun Brapsuaw, LL.D. 3 vols., 123. net. 


TREATISE on PUBLIC HEALTH, 


and its Applications in England, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Sweden, 
and Finland. By Drs. PALMBERG and NewsHOLME. 182 Itlustrations, 21s. 


RECRUDESCENCE of LEPROSY 


and ITS CAUSATION. The Leprosy Investigation Committee, &c. 
A Popular Treatise. By WILLIAM TEBB. With an Appendix showing the 
Results of Vaccination. 408 pp., 63. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 


“ Occupies a distinct walk of its own.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
Number V. Quarterly, price 5s. FEBRUARY, 1893. 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 
Edited by A. J. WILSON. 

SpeNDTHRIFT New Soutu WALES, 

“ BENEFICENT’’ AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

THE Maxim-NoRDENFELT GUNS AND AMMUNITION COMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE 
“* SERVICES.” 

THE NAVAL CONSTRUCTION AND ARMAMENTS Company, LIMITED, AND THE DUKE 
OF DEVONSHIRE. 

Tue BIMETALLIC CONFERENCE. 

THE OUTLOOK IN 1893 (RatLWay OVERCHARGES, &c.) 

New ZEALAND FINANCE AND THE AGENT-GENERAL, 

ARGENTINE Raitways. GroupIlI. By C, E. Akers. 

NEW CREATIONS OF CAPITAL. 

THE JOHN COCKERILL AND THE ARMSTRONG-WITCHELL COMPANIES, 

Tue New Yorx«K Brewery Company. 

Trustees, &c., INSURANCE COKPORATION, 

WovDHOUSE AND KAWSON UnitTEp, Limitep ec, &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


Uj Ferat ae and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIBE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








peerere: ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... eee eee tee 





£16,000,000, 








Terms of Subscription, 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... oa ae ie poo wate Se Buiw mM &...... 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &.... “ 10 6....... 015 3......0 7 8 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectaror” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


FRANKFORT MOORE’S NEW NOVEL. 


I FORBID the BANNS: the Story of a 


Comedy which was Played Seriously. In 3 vols, 





(At all Libraries, 
Mrs, OLIPHANT’3 SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


The CUCKOO inthe NEST. Cheap Edition, 


in cloth gilt, with Illustrations, price 6s. 
*,* This novel passed through four editions in three-volume form. 





By Rev. J. W. LEE, D.D. 


The MAKING of a MAN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 63. 


A new work which has already attracted the attention of the leading thinkers 
in America. 


Public Opinion there says :—“' One need not hesitate to predict that Dr. Lee’s 
work will become as popular as its related volume, Drummond’s ‘ Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World.’ ” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ A really valuable book......full of good honest 
thinking, generally sound, and always interesting.” 
[This day, 


With an Introduction by the Bishop of RIPON. 


ECHOES from a SANCTUARY. By the 


late Rev. Henry WHITE, of the Chapel Royal, Savoy. With Photogravure 
Portrait, cloth gilt, 5°. [Third Edition, this day, 


MORRIS JULIAN’S WIFE. By Elizabeth 


Ormis. A Novel in 1 vol., with Illustrations, price 5s, 
[This day. 


London : HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Square. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Tue UGanpa Prosiem. By Rt. Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, Bt, M.P. 


FEBRUARY. 
Tue Discovery or AN Erruscan Boox. By Professor Sayce. 
THE Home OrricE AND THE DEADLY TRADES. By Vaughan Nash. 
Srray Nores on Artistic JAPAN. By F. T. Piggott. 
Tue Siruarion at Home anp AsBroap. By Frederic Harrison, 
Preuistoric TREPANNING. By Robert Munro, M.D. 
Tue New Raritway Rates. By Stephen Jeans. 
CYcLES AND TyReES FoR 1893. By R. J. Mecredy. 
THe USELESSNESS OF GIBRALTAR. By W. Laird Clowes. 
VENETIAN MexLancHoty. By J. Addington Symonds. 
Wuat Mr. GLADSTONE ouGHT TO DO. By J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., H. W. Massingham, G. Bernard Shaw, 
and Sidney Webb. 


By the AUTHOR of “A NATURALIST in LA PLATA.” 


IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA. 
By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 
Author of ‘‘ The Naturalist in La Plata.” 
Illustrated by Alfred Hartley and J. Smit. Demy vo, lis. 


By the AUTHOR of “The MIGRATION of BIRDS.” 
E 


GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL 
OF THE BRITISH ILSANDS: 


Being a Handbook for the Naturalist and Sportsman. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 
Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


PREFACE by Dr. HENRY WOODWARD, F.R.S. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. 


A Popular Account of some of the Larger Forms 
of Animal Life. 
By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and others, Demy 8vo, 123, 


A STUDY of CERVANTES, 


The LIFE of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


SAAVEDRA: a Biographical, Literary, and Historical Study, with a Tenta- 
tive Bibliography from 1585 to 1892, and an Annotate! Appendix on the 
“Canto de Caliope.” By James Fitzmaurice KEtiy. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
W. H. MALLOCK, 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 
Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
The Weekly Sun says :—* Subtly, delicately, but boldly, Mr. Mallock puts to the 
age the serious and perplexing question which the age is putting to itself...... 
The story is intensely interesting, and is written with great skill.” 


——— 
ELIZABETH GUDFREY. 


*TWIXT WOOD AND SEA. 
By ELIZABETH GODFREY. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
The World says :—"‘ It is prettily written and worth reading.” 
The Standard says :—“ Miss Godfrey has passion and a feeling for Nature, 
though she never bores us with word painting......The story is cleverly managed.” 
The Court Journal says:—‘ Pleasant and interest ng.....The whole story is 
told with excellent taste.’’ 
The Manchester Examiner says:—‘‘The authoress shows her own moral 
superiority as a wetter, and her refreshing sense of what is natural and probable 
in the incidents of a human life.” 








[This day. 


[ Ready. 








Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE.—The Numbers of THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE for January and February (now ready), 
contain the opening chapters of a New Serial Story by 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ The Dan- 
vers Jewels,” &c., entitled “ DIANA TEMPEST.” 


New Works 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


TWENTY YEARS of PARLIAMEN- 


TARY LIFE. By Witi1am McCuLiacH Torrens, Author of ** The Life of 
Lord Melbourne.” In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 15s, 





“ Mr, Torrens has now added to his already well-established literary reputation 
by the publication of a very entertaining volume of personal and political 
reminiscences, autobiographical and anecdotic.””—Times. 

“ The anecdotes are numerous, and many of them are new and entertaining ; 
and the personal sketches and criticisms are just and lively. On the whole, the 
volume is both instructive and amusing, and the best we can wish for it is that 

it will be as widely read as it deserves.”— World. 


WANDERINGS by SOUTHERN 


WATERS. Old Evglish Life in Aquitaine. By E, Harrison BARKER, 
Author of ‘* Wayfaring in France.” With Illustrations, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


“‘Mr, Barker’s book teems with historical reminiscences, his style is so graphic, 
his observation so shrewd, and his general tone so pleasant, that all who read 
must envy the writer his opportunities, while many will be anxious to follow in 
his footsteps.” —Daily Telegraph, 


A VISIT to JAVA. With an Account 


of the Founding of Singapore. By W. Bast WorsroLp. With numerous 
Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s, 


* A very pleasantly written account of recent travel, and of intelligent observa- 
tion of nature, and of social life in the Dutch East Indies,’’—Times, 


The LIFE of T. W. ROBERTSON, 


Author of ‘‘ School,” “Caste,” &c. By T. E, PemsBrrton. In1 vol, demy 
8vo, 14s. 





Two New Novels. 
Now ready. 


SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. By 


the Author of “‘ The Dailys of Sodden Fen,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ALEXIA,” 


MISS LATIMER of BRYANS. By 


ELEANor C. Price. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** A charming novel, of the quiet, heartfelt kind; the sort of story for which 
we look from the author of ‘ Valentina’ and ‘ Alexia.’ Not that Miss Price is a 
monotonous writer, but that, let her pictures of life be ever so various, they are 
always treated with sobriety, good sense, and good taste,’’—World, 

“‘ There is a fine, healthy interest in the story, which carries the reader on to 
the most unexpected of endings.” —Scotsman, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








F.V. WHITE & C0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


By DORA RUSSELL. 
The LAST SIGNAL. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN, 
ONLY a HORSE-DEALER. 9 vols. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
The SORCERESS. 3 vols. [Immediately. 
AT ALL eT a = BOOKSTALLS. 
oth, 2s. 6d. each. 

By John Strange Winter.—ONLY HUMAN. (2nd Edition). 
By Mrs. Lovett Cameron—WEAK WOMAN. (2nd Edition). 
In Picture Boards, 2s. each. 

By Mrs. Hungerford (Author of “ Molly Bawn”)—APRIL’S 

LADY, (3rd Edition). 
By B. L. Farjeon—The MYSTERY of M. FELIX. 
In Paper Covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
By Helen Mathers.—A STUDY of a WOMAN;; or, 
VENUS VICTRIX. 
F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 




















MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY J. W. GROSS, 


Epiror or “ Grorge Exior’s Lirr.” 


AND OF THE NEW WORLD. 
With A Frew Worps on BIMETALLISM. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES. 

“The impressions of a vigorous and thoughtful mind, which combines a fine 
and cultivated literary sense with a generous social enthusiasm and a keen per. 
ception of the realities of practical life and business,” 

DAILY NEWS. 

** The influence of Dante on modern thought and the ideas which shape the 
policy of nations are, as Mr. Cross points out, very striking from more than one 
point of view......Mr. Cross’s papers on the New World are the productions of a 
writer both shrewd to observe facts and acute to discern social, political, and 
economical tendencies.”’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“ Replete with information, and written in a bright and taking style.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“We learn from his pages a good deal about Dante; and some vivid and 
interesting descriptions of society in America were certainly worthy of being 
rescued from oblivion.” 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
COMMENTARIES ON 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest Times to 1865. By Monracu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Captain, R.N.; F.S.A., &c.; “ Officier de 
VInstruction Publique,” France. Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 
“*As a summary of the best learning in history, an introduction to the newest 
discoveries, and a general interpretation that carries authority with it, and is 
useful principally for the purposes of instruction, the volume is of a high value; 
and will be welcomed both by those approaching the set study of history and by 
others, no matter how advanced, who can appreciate the advantages of a broad 
and comprehensive narrative, which makes no sacrifice of accuracy.’”’—Scotsman, 


THIRD EDITION now ready—RACING LIFE of 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, M.P., 


and other Reminiscences. By Joun Kent, Private 
Trainer to the Goodwood Stable. Edited by the Hon. F. Lawtey. 
With 24 Plates, demy 8vo, 25s. 

The Evening News says :—‘‘ Her Majesty has been reading the ‘ Racing Life of 
Lord George Bentinck,’ and was so pleased with the book that she instructed Sir 
Henry Ponsonby to write Mr. Kent saying that she had read the book with great 
interest.” 

St, James’s Gazette says :—‘ It is full of curious stories of a bygone generation 
of sportsmen and men of fashion.” 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


and ABROAD. The Narrative of a Medical School. By 
Ex.xta Hitt Burton Ropeer. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
**A very interesting contribution to the biographical and social history of the 
— nae an school of the North, full of telling anecdote and genial personal 
detail.’’— Times. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. CHEAP 
EDITION, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, in uniform binding, 
Adam Bede ... 5 oe Me .. 638. 6d. 
The Mill on the Floss aie ne .. «688. 6d. 
Felix Holt, the Radical... ee .. «38. 6d. 

Scenes of Clerical Life _... ee cow OBS 

Silas Marner ... nt ee ee .. «28. 6d. 
Romola ... ber a oe ee .. «688. 6d. 
Daniel Deronda Le hae a we Us. 6d. 
Middlemarch ... me — ne .. 6%. 6d. 


George Eliot’s Life... ... .. .. 7%. 6d. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No 928, FEBRUARY, 1893,——2s, 6d. 
SCANDAL ABOUT QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
DANTE ROSSETTI and W. BELL SCOTT. 
By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. 
ATHANASIA in SEARCH of a CREED. 
By H. E. M. STUTFIELD. 
SAMUEL BRANDRAM. 
By Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD, 
WOLVES and WILD BOARS in MODERN FRANCE. 
By THOMAS R. R. STEBBING,. 
The REBELLION in YEMEN. 
By WALTER B. HARRIS, 
The Number also contains :— 
EARLSCOURT. Chaps. 6-9.—WINTER SUNSHINE. By Hon. GertTRuLeE 
BoscawEN.—A DEFEATED TRANSCENDENTALIST, By G. Duny.—KE- 


VOLUTION. By E, H, T.—SUMMERS and WINTERS at BALMAWHAPPLE,. 
No. 2.—ELECTION PETITIONS. 

















WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








' DETECTIVES AS THEYJARE. 
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COMPLETION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Entirely New Edition, in Ten Volumes, imperial 8vo. 
With numerous Maps and Wood-Engravings. 


VOL. X. NOW READY. 
PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 


GC. Seales, ee ow . £5 O00 
Half-morocco or Half-calf ... 710 0 
Half-morocco extra or Half-russia... 8 10 O 


Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA contains upwards of 
Thirty thousand Articles, and is Illustrated by more 
than Three thousand five hundred Wood-Engravings and Fifty 
Coloured Maps. 


Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of 
the most eminent authorities in every department of Knowledge, 
have assisted in the preparation of this Work. 

“Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, 
—* * up-to-date,’ must get *Chambers’s Encyclopzlia.’’’—St. James’s 

‘azette, 
“* The best encyclopedia ever brought out.’ —Daily Chronicle. 


“This edition [of ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ is perhaps the cheapest book 
ever publ shed.”’—Speaker. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS,£Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 





Just published. 
WESTERN STORIES. By Wituiam Arkin- 


With Frontispiece, price 5s. 


ROBIN REDBREAST: a Story for Girls. 
By Mrs. Mouesworrn, Author of “The Cuckoo Clock,” 
“Carrots,” &c. With 6 Original Illustrations by Robert 
Barnes. Price 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH the}FLOOD: the Story of an 


Out-of-the-Way Place.“ By Esme Sruarr. Price 2s. 6d. 


BEGUMBAGH: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By G. M. Fenn. New Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


SON. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited. 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ;Zand EDINBURGH. 





This Part begins a New Volume. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. Price 7d. 


THE BURDSN OF ISABEL. By J. Mactaren Coppan. 
ISAB&L DYSART. By Mrs, OvirHant. 

CHRISTMAS-TIME IN FLoripA. By Charles Edwardes, 

PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS AND HumOURS. 

A Murperovus Mixture. By G, Manville Fenn, 

By an Inspector, 

On THE ArT OF LIVING. 

Some More Outp>Lonpon City Names, 

THE SHaAwmvuT TRESTLE. A Western Railroad Sketch, By William Atkinson, 
Karta, AN ARABIAN BEVERAGE, 
ENGLISH CHARACTER-WRITERS, 
RoOAsTinG versus BAKING. 

GERMAN FOLKLORE. 

THROUGH THE NARUTA WHIRLPOOL, 
Tue Montu: SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
A Moon.ieut SurpRISE-Parrty, 
THe Wooptanps Hoar. 


Scents, 
Lert-HANDED FOo.Lk, 
AxpovuT PILCHARDS. 


Poeticau PIEcEs, 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 











“LOVE IN A LIFE,” a New Novel by the 
Hon. Mrs. WILLIAM ACLAND, in 
2 vols., price 21s., is ready this ‘day at all 
Libraries. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 





PRESS AND PULPIT OPINIONS OF 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


SPEAKER. 

“What strikes us as most remarkable about Mr. Buchanan’s 
poem, and the remarkable discussion to which it has given rise, is 
the singular parallelism between the whole matter and what is 
related in the New Testament. Christ is being tried over again, 
at the instance of a furibund Scotch poet, before a pretorium in 


Fleet Street.” 
SPECTATOR. 

“A stranger ‘Christmas Carol’ was never written. Mr. 
Buchanan’s poem may be described as a half-tremulous, half- 
wistful wail over the gigantic failure of Christ...... This is, we 
say, the main drift of the poem,—love for Christ, impatience with 
the Eternal Father for his delay in securing him his triumph.” 

TIMES. 

“Mr. Buchanan has essayed a task which would have taxed to 
the uttermost the poetic genius a Dante anda Milton combined. 
Baasas For the rest, Mr. Buchanan handles the rbymed couplet with 
no little variety and skill, and he writes with powerful rhetoric.” 

ECHO. 

“Every line of the poem is reverent to the highest aspirations 

of man, and sympathetic to the woes of the central figure.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“ A strange, powerful, but also painful piece of work...... Again 
and again instinct with imaginative force.” 

The Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, 
At the Conference in St. James’s Hall, Sunday, January 22nd. 

‘* Let me, then, say, in the first place, that it will do all orthodox 
and devout Christians immense and endless good to read, ponder, 
and remember the attack upon historic and ecclesiastical 
Christianity which this poem utters...... I say that nothing better 
could be done than that Robert Buchanan should rub these facts 
well into our ecclesiastical skins. I freely admit that all through 
the centuries the name of Christ has been identified with every 


kind of devilry.” 
The Rev. F. SLOPER, 
Preaching in the Congregational Charch, Kilburn. 

“Strauss, Renan, and, we may add, Buchanan, will live in litera- 
ture, because they have attempted to do something with Jesus. 
Mr. Buchanan’s poetry and philosophy show that it is Jesus, not 
Christianity, which is on trial.” 

The Rev. Dr. CLIFFORD, 
Preaching in Westbourne Park Chapel. 

“Mr. Buchanan’s book is serviceable in that, in the most elo- 
quent and forcible terms, it has pointed out the way in which 
detrimental forces had been working. Yet, in spite of this, 
Christianity is Life.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“ Vigour, fervour, sweep, and a certain distinct touch of mystical 

passion which no one who remembers the ‘ Ballad of Judas Iscariot” 


will deny.” 
LITERARY WORLD. 

“The most eloquent exposition of the school of religious 
pessimism which we have seen. The book exercises a fascination 
over the reader.” 

G. R. SIMS (in the Referee). 

“ A splendid piece of work. Never for a moment does this wild, 

weird, daring fantasy border on the blasphemous.” 
SUNDAY SUN. 

“ Take the thing as a whole, and there is something even great 
about it. It is the conception of no mere literary pigmy. We 
should like to see the finicking minor poet who could bend this 
bow...... Images of poetic beauty, pictures of weird fascination, 
narrative and descriptive passages of sterling power...... He has 
done something which is like to justify his own boast: ‘In your 
dreams, this thing will haunt you!’” 

PARIS FIGARO. 

“The celebrated Scottish poet, Robert Buchanan, has just pub- 
lished a new poem, ‘The Wandering Jew, which is making a 

eat stir in England. It is certainly Buchanan’s chef-d'euvre. 
Form and subject are alike remarkable, and the work deserves to 
be translated into all languages.” 

The Rev. WILLIAM PIERCE, 
Preaching at New Court Chapel. 

“The wonderful picture portrayed by Mr. Buchanan...... All 
the same, it is a highly blasphemous book.” 

Mr. Pierce adds, in a letter to the Chronicle :—* Its strength 
lies in the fact that it contains a great deal that is true. Thereis 
no use denying it, the long story of medieval Christianity is a 
monstrous repudiation of all that is truly Christian.” 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

“When a man like Mr. Buchanan takes the measuring-line of 
his powerful pen, and indites a condemnation of Christianity, it 
were well to listen to what he has to say. For, however wrong he 
may be, what he says is for the most part beautifully said, and his 
opinion is shared by many who do not, who will not, or who can- 
not express it, but who shure it nevertheless.” 

BAZAAR. 

“Mr. Buchanan’s masterly production...... The book should be 
read by everybody who admires and loves true poetry...... So 
far, not a single criticism worth reading has appeared in the 
London press. Each man must read the book for himself.” 


*,* Second Edition, with a new ‘* Author’s Note,” to be ready immediately at 
all Booksellers’ crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The “MOLLY BAWN” SERIES 
of POPULAR NOVELS. 
Works by the Author of ‘‘ Molly 
Bawn,” ‘Mrs. Geoffrey,” 
“Green Pleasure and Grey 

Grief,” &c. 


In pictorial covers, feap, &vo, 2s. ; or in 
limp red cloth, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, each, 


PHYLLIS: a Novel. 
**A c'ever and interesting novel.” — 
Spectator. 
MOLLY BAWN. 
** Really an attractive novel. Full of 
wit, spirit, and gaiety.”—Athenzum. 


“AIRY FAIRY LILIAN.” 

“A delightful story cast in the same 
mould as its predecessors.’’—Court 
Journal, 

MRS. GEOFFREY. 

‘A prettier or more readable story 
than ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey’ nobody need wish 
to meet with,’’—Scotsman. 


ROSSMOYNE. 

“A very pretty example of Irish 
naiveté dissociated from  shillelaghs; 
there is true humour in the conception 
of Kit.”—Academy. 

DO 


RIS. 
“ A clever story of a marriage of con- 
venience...... The dialogue is good ; that 


of Dicky Browne, a kind cf licersed 

jester, being really bright and lively.” 

—Acidemy. 

GREEN PLEASURE AND 
GREY GRIEF. 


“ A sweetly pretty story.’—Athenzum. 


PORTIA. 
** Of the cat-gory of novels to which 
may fairly be applied the epithet of 
* charming.’ ’’—Morning Post, 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 

* Another triumph...... Of the success 
of the story there can hardly be any 
doubt.’ —Court Journal. 


FAITH AND UNFAITH. 


** A singu'arly bright, vivacious, read- 
able story.’’—Illustrated London News. 


LADY BRANKSMERE. 

© Sufficiently sensational to suit the 
most ardent admirers of fiction.”— 
Court Journal, 


LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD 
and other Tales. 

** A collecticn of stories that cannot 
fail to be popular.’’—Academy. 

UNDER CURRENTS 

** Altogether as enjoyable as one is 

accustomed to expect from the clever 

author of ‘ Molly Bawn.’ ”’—Scotsman. 


NOVELS BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 


Ecap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. each ; or 
limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each, 





A Story of the Salt Marshes 

** The book is one of the most power- 
ful that bas, so far as we know, appeared 
for many years. It will remind many 
readers of Emily Bronté’s wonderful 
story, ‘Wuthering Heights,’ and in- 
ded in scme respects it is even more 
powerfal.’’— Scotsman, 


JOHN HERRING : 

A West of England Romance. 

**A powerful and interesting novel. 
The Engiish is admirable ; there is great 
freshners and vigour in tne desc: iptions 
of scenery and character, and in the nar- 
rative there is abundance of invention, 
and many of the situations are ex- 
tremely cramatic...... A book of unusual 
originality and power.”—Times. 


COURT ROYAL. 


“*Court Royal’ is among the few 
novels of our time that deserve, and will 
probably obtain, life beyond itsday. In- 
tellect, knowledge, fancy, and humour 
have gone tu its making, and thought 
pesides.”—Graphic, 

THE GAVEROCKS. 

“Marked by the vigour of style, the 
freshness of invention, and the dramatic 
power which bave gained this talented 
writer his reputation.” —Scotsman, 

*“*A tale of vivid and well-sustained 
interest.’’—Guardian, 

RICHARD CABLE, 
The Lightshipman. 

**A novel essentially readable, and full 
of life and colour.’’—Daily Telegraph, 

“The story has a strong interest, 
which is likely to prove enduring. It 
is as g as anything this powerful 
writer has produced,”—Scotsman. 


London : 








NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Now ready, large crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, 


and other Essays. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Hours in a Library. New, | AHistory of English Thought 
Revised, Rearranged, and Cheaper in the Eighteenth Century. 
Edition, with additional Chapters. 2nd Edition, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 283. 

; 3 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each, : The Science of Ethics: an 

Life of Henry Fawcett. With| Essay upon Ethical Theory as 
2 Steel Portraits Fifth Edition, Modified by the Doctrine of Evolu- 
large crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. | tion. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF SCOTT’S 
** FOREGLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY.” 
Just published, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The FOREGLEAMS of CHRISTI- 


ANITY: an Essay on the Religious History of Antiquity. By CHarLes 
Ni:WTON £cort. 


INTRODUCTORY VOLUMES TO POPE’S OBJECT.-LESSON READERS. 
Now ready, in Two Books. 


BOOK L., fer Standard [., 100 pp., 25 Illustrations, Sd. 
BOOK IL., for Standard II., 128 pp., 35 Illustrations, 10d. 


POPE’S SCHOOL READERS. 


NEW VOLUME BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 


In the press, crown 8vo, 5:, 


NATURE STUDIES. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Wcodland, Moor, and Steam,” &c. Edited by J.A Owen, 


A VOLUME OF STORIES OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


In the press, crown Svo, 


A PAIR of LOVERS; and other 


Tales, “The Short and Simple Annals of the Poor.”? By Ipa Lesoyx. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Just published, 15s. net, in cloth; or in balf-morocco, marbled edges, 20:. net. 
Vol. XXXIITI. (LEIGHTON-LLUELYN) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Volume I, was pwhlished on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 
NOTE.—A New and Full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of 
National Biography,’’ with Specimen Pages, may be had upon 
application. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 116. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY, containing :—‘ Mrs, CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN.” By 
8. Baring-Gould, Author of “ Mehalah,” “Court Royal,” &. Chaps, 34 to 
87.—“ Nature Stupies.’”’ By a Son of the Marshes,—‘* Mary,’”’—‘‘ Cy- 
cLors In Lonpon.”—‘‘ STRANGERS, AND TAKEN In,’’—‘“‘ Memory.”” Unpub- 
lished Poem by Charlotte Bronté.—“‘ Hatesu.”—“‘ Tue Countess Rapna.” 
By W. E. Norris, Author of “Matrimony,’’ ‘‘ Heaps of Money,’’ &c. Chaps. 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an 


Everyday Story. By F. Maset Rosinson, Author of “ Disenchantment,”’ 
“The Plan of Campaign,” &. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 63. 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By 


Henry Seton Merriman, Author of ‘Young Mistley,’’ &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SEVENTH EDITION of A. CONAN DOYLE’S ‘ The WHITE COMPANY.’ 
Now ready, SEVENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 63. 


The WHITE COMPANY. By A. 


Conan Dore, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward, 
post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS, 
containing particulars of Works by 
W. M. THACKERAY, The AUTHOR of *' JOHN HERRING.” 
ROBERT BROWNING. W. E. NORRIS. 

Mrs. BROWNING, JAMES PAYN 

JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. . 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. HAMILTON AIDE. 

MATTHKW ARNOLD. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

LESLIE STEPHEN. HuvLME LEE, 

Miss THACKERAY. Mrs. GASKELL, 

Sir A. HELPS. The BRONTE SISTERS, 

G. H. LEWES The AUTHOR of “The GAMEKEEPER 








The AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN.” at HUME,” 
And other Popular Writers. 





WORKS BY F. ANSTEY 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE TALKING HORSE; 

and Other Tales. 

** A capital set of stories, thoroughly 
clever and witty, often pathetic, and 
always humorous,’”’—Saturday Review, 

“The grimmest of mortals, in his 
most surly mood, could hardly resist 
the fun of *The Talking Horse.’ ”’— 
Athenxvum. 

POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 
CHEAP EDiTION, crown 8yo, 
limp red cloth, 2s. 64, 


THE GIANT’S ROBE. 


“The main interest of the book, 
which is very strong indeed, begins 
when Viucent returns, when Harold 
Caffya disc.vers the secret, when every 
page threatens to bring down doom on 
the head of the miserable Mark... ..We 
read and cannot cease reading till the 
puzzle is solved, in a series of excitinz 
situations,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


POPULAR FDITION, crown 8vo, 6;, 
ClUKAP EDITION, crown 8vo, 
limp red cloth, 24 6d 


THE PARIAH. 


‘* There is not a dull page—we might 
say, not a du'l senteace—in it......The 
girls are delightfally drawn. Nothing 
that polsh and finish, cleverness, 
humour, wit, and sarcasm can give is 
left out.”’—Saturdiy Review, 


CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo, limp 
red cloth, 23 6d. m 
VICE VERSA; 

or, A Lesson to Fathers. 

“If ever there was a book made up 
from beginning to eud of laughter, and 
yet not a comic book, or a ‘merry’ 
book, or a book of jokes, or a book of 
pictures, or a jest-book, or a tomfool- 
book, but a perfectly sober and serious 
book, in the reading of which a sober 
man may langh without shame from 
beginning to end, it is the book called 
* Vico Versa; or, A Lesson to Fathers.’ ”’ 
— Saturday Review, 


CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo, limp 
red cloth, 2, 61. 
A FAULEN IDOL. 

“Mr. Austey’s new story will delight 
the maititudinons public that laughed 
over ‘Vice Ver-a.’......The boy who 
brings the aczursed image to Cham- 
pion’s howe, Mr. Bales, the artist’s 
tactotum, and above all, Mr. Yarker, 
the ex-but!er who has tarned policeman, 
are figures whom it is as pleasant to 
meet as it is impossible to forget.”’— 
Times, 





NOVELS by GEORGEGISSING. 


Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 23, each; 
or limp red cloth, 23. 6d each, 
Q 


DE : 
A Story of Socialist Life in 
England. 
*** Demos’ does not aspire to vie with 
‘ A’ton Locke,’ but it te!ls a story more 
p a tical, and of more brightness and 
variety.”’— Times. 
“ A really able and vigorous romance, 
—Athenrum, 


A LIFE’S MORNING. 


* Asa study of feminine nature, ‘A 
Lite’s Morning’ is, perhaps, the most 
successful of all Mr, Gissing’s works,” 
—Pall Mali Gazette, 


THE NETHER WORLD. 


“Terrible in its earnestness, in its 
untouched’ photography of the des- 
perate struggles and bitter misery of 
the London poor; never was word. 
painting morethoroughly and obviously 
true. ’—World, 

“Mr. Gissing is one of the few per- 
sous who cin handle pitch without 
Leing defiled by it. While he runs Zola 
close as a realist, his thoughts and lan- 
guage are as pure as«those of Miss 
Yorge herself,’’—S andard, 


TAYRZA. 


“*Thyrza’ is a really exquisite 
fignre ; as pathetic a creation as can 
well be imagined... ..[u short, ‘ Toyrza’ 
is a bok of unusual literary merit.’’— 
Morning Post, 


NEW GRUB STREET. 


“* Mr, Gissing’s writing is bright an1 
strong, his humour is delightful, and 
his satire is easy and yet restrained.”’— 
Speaker. 

**A very powerful book...... Full of 





clever touches on literary and social 
matters,’’—Saturday Review, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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